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lf you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established ; 

Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 
AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE $ 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET : 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 
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F Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company 


Steel Passenger Boats Floating Cranes Marine Engines 

Steel Freighters Lighters Semi-Diesel Engines 

Sand Suckers Fireboats Marine Boilers 

Dredges Tugs Deck Machinery, etc. 
Dump Scows 
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Manitowoc Facilities for prompt and economical repairs 
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NORTON, LILLY &@O,/ 


New York New Orleans Chicago San Francisco Seattle 


4SENTS STEAMSHIP LINES F®°" NEW YORK 
Direct to Australasia, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Mediterranean and Levant 


THE AMERICAN and AUSTRALIAN LINE 
Via Panama Canal; also Via Cape of Good Hope 
New York direct to Ports in Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania; Fremantle, Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Auckland, Wellington, Lyttelton and Dunedin. 
T -rough bills of lading issued for all important points in Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, Fiji 
Islands, Samoan Islands, New Caledonia, Thursday Island, and other islands in Oceania 
“FEDERAL” and “SHIRE” LINES 
Via Panama Canal or other prompt route 
Fortnightly direct service from Australia and New Zealand to Boston, New York and other Ports 
in the U. S. A. 
THE AMERICAN and MANCHURIAN LINE. 
Via Panama Canal, Suez Canal and Cape of Good Hope 
Direct service to Vladivostok, also Aden, Singapore, Dalny, Port Arthtr,|Manila, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Kobe and Yokohama, transshipping to all ports in the Red —_ India, East Indies, 
China, Japan, Philippines and Straits Settlements. 
ATLANTIC-GULF-FAR EAST LINE 
Via Panama Canal or other prompt route 
From New Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, Port Tampa, Savannah and other ports in the South to 
Vladivostok and ports in China, Japan, the Philippines, and Straits Settlements. 
PANAMA-FAR EAST LINE 
REGULAR DIRECT SERVICE—Via Panama Canal, Suez Canal, Cape of’ Good Hope or other- 
wise. To Straits Settlements, Philippines, China, Japan, and Vladivostok. 
NORTON LINES 
RIVER PLATE SERVICE—Fortnightly Sailings direct to Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Rosario, 
etc., and back to New York and Boston, calling at Brazil, the West Indies and Cuba if freight 
offers. 
BRAZIL SERVICE—Direct to all the principal ports in Brazil and back to New York. 
DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE—New York to Archangel (Russia). 
DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE—New York to Bordeaux (France). 
THE AMERICAN and AFRICAN LINE 1) 
New York to Cape Town, Mossel Bay, Algoa Bay (Port Elizabeth), East pha Port Natal 
(Durban), Delagoa "Bay, Beira, Tamatave, Mauritius, Reunion. Through Bills of Lading 
are issued to Chinde, Inhambane, Bartholomew Diaz, Quilimane, > Port Amelia, 


Ibo and Tungue. 
THE AMERICAN and INDIAN LINE 
Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd. 
New York Direct to Aden, Bombay, Colombo, Rangoon, Calcutta, etc., and back to Boston, Phila- 
delphia and New York. Cargo taken and Through Bills of Lading ‘issued to and from all 
ports in the Red Sea, Ceylon and India. 


INDIAN-PACIFIC LINE 
Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo to San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver.and Pacifie Ports 
AMERICAN-MEDITERRANEAN-LEVANT LINE 
Direct Service to and from New York, Philadelphia and Levant, calling en-route. at ports in the 
Mediterranean, Levant and Black Sea, as inducements offer. 
SOCIETE GENERALE DE TRANSPORTS MARITIMES A VAPEUR~Regular ‘service from 
New Orleans and Galveston to Marseilles and other Mediterranean Ports. 
CITY AND HALL LINES : TA 
Joint Service TIMvs- 
Passenger Steamer Service from Liverpool to and from India, hea etc. 
BRITISH AND COLONIAL LINE 
Passenger service from London direct to South and East African Ports. 











ALSO GENERAL FORWARDERS 


Consignments from interior points of the United States and Canada to our cart’ promptly forwarded 
to all parts of the world. 

INSURANCE EFFECTED UNDER OUR OPEN POLICY AT LOWEST RATES 

Sailing Cards and Full Information. 
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» eabor’s Spirit of Service 

When the st ry of America’s participation in this war comes to be written, 
the formation of pur great army, its transfer across the seas and the heroic 
battles in which it engages will no doubt be given the most impressive place, 
but the wise historian will analyze the causes which made these things pos- 
sible, and high among them he will find the patriotism and zeal of American 
labor. 

Labor has brought from the mines and fields the raw materials upon 
which our war industries have had to depend; it has manned the workshops 
and factories in which those materials were fashioned into articles necessary 
for the equipment and supply of the soldiers; it has operated the trains and 
manned the ships which carried the soldiers and their supplies to the field 
of conflict; it has rested under the Army as a firm foundation; and in the 
mobilization 6f our'hational resources it has brought itself together in a spirit 
of service without ‘which our financial and military efforts cout not have 
gone forward: 

This splendi@ edoperation on the part of labor in America has been free 
and voluntary ;*tHé Spirit which produced it is fundamentally the democratic 
spirit of our fistitutions, the establishment of which is the reason and jus- 
tification for Arhérica’s participation in the war. : 

But labor’s part in this war has not been limited to the industrial side. 
It has given to thé Army both for technical service and for soldier duty tens 


of thousands of its craftsmen and workmen. Those who could not be spared 
have been kept at tiome, often against their wish, and those who have remained 
at home have taken on the additional tasks of those who went to the front, 
jn order that the great industrial basis of the military establishment should 
be sound and strong. 

The country hails its army abroad and its army at home as partners in 
the great conflict which America is waging for freedom. 

NEwTon D. BAKER, 

Secretary of War. 
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“They Will Not Fail” 


The winning of the war is just as much dependent upon the industrial 
workers as it is upon the soldiers, as one can not succeed without the coopera- 
tion of the other. I believe our workers realize this more and more every 
day, as the wonderful records of launching nearly one hundred ships on In- 
dependence Day shows what can be done when we put “‘our shoulder to the 
wheel” under the spur of enthusiam and are guided by the highest degree 
of patriotism. 

The workers are doing the most essential work which will have great 
weight toward making the world safe for those who love freedom and the 
right of self-government. 

Please convey to the workmen my sincerest thanks and appreciation 
for what they have done, and my absolute confidence in them for what is to 
come, as I know they will not fail us at this vital time. 

I am devoting all of my time and energy in an endeavor to flood the seas: 
with ships flying the American flag, and with the help of the workers and 
my friends, hope to put the job “over the top”’ in good shape. 

CHARLES M. ScHwas, 
Director-General, Emergency Fleet Cortoration. 





Labor Day’s “Big Splash” 


I should like to take this opportunity, first of all, to acknowledge the 
splendid message which the shipyard workers have sent the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, in advance, through the 
patriotic and practical form of a launching celebration on Labor Day, fol- 
lowing their historic and unparalleled achievement on July Fourth, when 
ninety-five ships were launched. That they should undertake a second 
‘big splash” hardly eight weeks after that effort, shows where labor stands 
in loyal service to the nation. And when I speak of ship workers I 
have in mind not only the 350,000 men actually employed in the shipyards, 
but the hundreds of thousands who make boilers, engines, electrical appa- 
ratus and other equipment, and those who cut lumber, and mine the ore 
and coal, and make the steel, and haul the materials. An American ship is 
the composite product of half the workers in the country, both men and 
women. 

No group of men in any country in the world has backed democracy 
with such intelligence and loyalty as American workers. As Chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, I have been identified with one of the 
greatest mobilizations of our man-power, next to the fighting force. There 
have been innumerable chances for confusion and friction. But we have 
had very few difficulties or delays chargeable to the workers. The nation 
owes them a debt for their loyalty, and their adaptability and skill, and 
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their willingness to make the great adjustments necessary in winning the war. 
We are going to win this war! 
As I write this, we have already made a wonderful beginning in France. 
Prussian militarism can not stand against the splendid spirit and energy 
which the American nation is putting forth for democracy. 
EDWARD HURLEY, 
Chairman of the United States Shipting Board. 





Labor Accepts Its Responsibilities 


By Wi..1aM B. WILSON 
Secretary of the Department of Labor 


One hundred per cent efficiency must be the patriotic aim of both em- 
ployers and wage-earners during the war. Otherwise the cause of the Allies 
and of Democracy itself is in danger. This duty has been expressed by the 
Honorable W. M. Hughes, Premier of Australia, in an appeal to American 
workingmen. 

‘Workers of America, we are in the greatest of all wars. It is a people’s 
war, a fight for democracy and liberty, which we must fight out to a finish. 
There is no other honorable way. The future of labor depends on victory; 
and victory depends as much on the workers as on the soldiers actually 
fighting in the field. More than all, it depends on the workers of America, 
the men building ships, making munitions, providing food for the soldiers 
over there. 

“You are the great army of skilled workers whom Germany fears most 
of all. You are pacemakers in the great race against time. Upon you the 
eyes of the world are turned; on you rests a tremendous responsibility. Not 
only the millions of American soldiers, but the soldiers of all the Allies look 
to you to see them through to that victory for which they are fighting so 
heroically. 

‘“‘Workers of America, to you has come a great opportunity. You have 
the power to render a lasting service to the cause of liberty and democracy. 
The cause of militarism is a deadly menace to America, to democracy and 
to labor. If Germany triumphs, labor and democracy must fall. Be up 
and doing!’’ 

The appeal thus sounded by Mr. Hughes is being heeded by the workers 
throughout the United States. The nation was astonished to learn that the 
New York Shipbuilding Company had completed the Tuckahoe, ready for 
launching, in twenty-seven days. Then came word from the Pacific coast 
of an even greater feat—the launching of the 12,000 ton steamer, Defiance, 
thirty-eight days after her keel was laid. At Mare Island, the workmen 
launched a destroyer in seventeen and a half days, almost cutting the world’s 
record in half, and the vessel was in commission and flying the United States 
flag in seventy days. 

It is not alone in shipbuilding that labor has shown the splendid response 
that has attracted universal attention—though the greatest individual feat 
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by any workingman during the war was the driving of 4,875 rivets in one 
day by a shipyard worker. In Nashville, Tenn., the greatest powder plant 
in the world has been completed, three months ahead of schedule. 

More coal is being produced and with a smaller number of workers than 
heretofore. From every part of the country comes Jikewise news not only 
of labor’s tremendous effort but of labor’s grim determination to see things 
through to the finish, regardless of any and all sacrifice. In a Connecticut 
plant, for example, the workmen voluntarily gave three hours work on 
July 4, and are credited with having accomplished almost as much as would 
ordinarily have been done in nine hours. 

The 100 per cent efficiency for which the Department of Labor is striving 
will come from two things—a thorough realization of the need, and a determi- 
nation to meet that need. Labor in America and Europe alike is performing 
a tremendous task; there is still much to be done, but these striking examples 
have shown the way. The glory of it all is that labor has visualized the 
needs of our armies and our peoples and its own relation to those necessities. 
Labor accepts, that responsibility enthusiastically, loyally. With our 
splendid army on the battlefields of Europe, reinforced by an efficient 
industrial army in America, militarism is doomed to defeat. Democracy 
will be triumphant on the earth. 


An Appeal 


By CHARLES PIEZ 
Vice-President Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation 

On this national holiday dedicated to the cause of labor, it is fitting to 
point out how important, how absolutely essential a factor labor is in the 
successful conduct of the war. 

The young men entering the service of their country are drawn largely 
from the ranks of labor, placing the heavy responsibility for maintaining and 
increasing the output of our essential industries on a reduced number. 

This responsibility is being met in a splendid and sacrificial spirit, for 
labor is recognizing, as the nation is recognizing, that there is but one cause, 
one purpose to which all else must be subordinated. 

Existing conditions present constant opportunities for excessive profits 
to the employer, for abnormal wages to the employe, but if these oppor- 
tunities are capitalized by either side the very reserve by means of which 
this war is being carried on will be dissipated to no national purpose. 

The aim of the President is to secure to capital only such reasonable re- 
turn as will assure its effective use in the nation’s cause and to safeguard to 
labor such conditions, hours and wages as will secure the maximum output 
during this period of enormous demand. 

Directive control of both capital and labor must be concentrated in the 
hands of the President if they are to become really effective to the nation’s 
purpose; and the position of the President as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Industries, as well as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, must be 
acknowledged without question by both capital and labor. 

There must be suspension of the ordinary aims and relations on the 
part of both and an acceptance of the President’s directions as the control- 
ling factor during the conduct of the war if it is to be successfully concluded. 

Whatever we are surrendering of real or fancied privilege or advantage 
represents our sacrifice, our contribution to the world’s cause and will return 
to us many fold upon the conclusion of peace. 

Let us, therefore, dedicate everything we have in property, in advantage, 
in privilege to the nation’s needs; let us consecrate ourselves wholly to the 
cause of victory. 
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nized as a vital part of national defense 

and as a mighty force in national 
attack. ‘The real strength of the firing line 
is not in the trenches but has its source in 
the morale of the civilian population from 
which the fighting force is drawn. 

As the nation is united, resolute and con- 
vinced of the justice of its cause, so may 
heroic efforts be expected of its defenders. 
Disunity, discontents and all failures in 
faith tear at the very heart of courage. 

The fight for public opinion is the busi- 
ness of the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation. We do not call it propaganda, 
since that word, because of German mis- 
use, has come to be associated with lies, 
secrecies and corruptions. Our work is 
educational and informative. We have 
such confidence in our case that we feel 
that no more than a fair presentation of 
its facts is needed to win a favorable verdict. 

Under the pressure of necessity, the com- 
mittee has grown to be a world organization. 
Not. only does it reach every community 
in the United States, but it carries the aims 
and objects of America to every other land. 

There is no part of the great war ma- 
chinery that we do not touch, no medium 
of appeal that we do not employ. The 
printed word, the spoken word, the motion 
pictures, the poster, the signboard—all 
these are) used vincgour.campaign to make 
ours sown: speople;~ and sali! vother iipeopies 
understarid theo-causesothat comppelied. a 


Prrizca opinion has come to be recog- 











LABOR AND THE WAR FROM EVERY VIEW- 
POINT ON LABOR DAY, 1918 


peace-loving nation te:take:arms ihodefense 
(783) 





NO MORE INTERESTING DISCUSSION OF LABOR’S RELATIONSHIP TO 
THE WAR IN ITS MULTITUDE OF PHASES HAS BEEN PRESENTED 
THAN THAT FOUND IN THE ARTICLES THAT FOLLOW, PREPARED 
ESPECIALLY FOR THIS LABOR DAY NUMBER OF THE AMERICAN 


The Committee on Public Information 


By Georce CreEEL, Chairman 


of its liberties, its free institutions and its 
high hopes for its future. 

Besides the daily war news, issued to 
the whole press of the country, the com- 
mittee supplies some 30,000 newspapers 
with feature articles, special services and 
governmental publicity material of all 
sorts. We appreciate that this war is not 
the war of an administration, but the war 
of 110,000,000 people, and even to the point 
of military discretion we have opened up 
the activities of government to the inspec- 
tion of the people. 

The committee prepares, prints and dis- 
tributes various pamphlets setting forth 
America’s case, issued in a dozen dif- 
ferent languages and sent by the million 
all over the United States and into every 
corner of the globe. 

It conducts speaking campaigns in every 
state of the union, arranges meetings, 
books speakers, conducts war conferences, 
and organizes tours. And in the Four 
Minute Men alone, it commands the vol- 
unteer services of 35,000 public speakers. 

It has wireless and cable news services 
that are being extended to every allied 
and neutral capital in Europe, the Orient, 
South and Central America and Mexico 
and a feature article service of similar 
proportions. 

It sends to foreign countries motion 
picture exhibits showing America’s social 
industrial and war progress. 

It has mobilized the advertising forces 
of thelcoimtry~+press; periodical, car and 
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out-door—for a patriotic campaign that 
has given a million dollars worth of free 
space to the national service. 

It designs posters, window cards, and 
similar material of pictorial publicity for 
the use of various government departments 
and patriotic societies. 

It prepares moving-picture films showing 
our war progress and exhibits them to hun- 
dreds of thousands of people daily. 

It issues an official daily newspaper for 
the government with a circulation of 110,000 
copies a day. 

It keeps in direct touch with the foreign 
language press, supplying carefully selected 
articles designed to combat ignorance and 
disaffection. 

It has organized, and now directs a dozen 
societies and leagues designed to appeal to 
certain classes and particular foreign groups, 
each body carrying a specific message to 
its section of America’s adopted peoples. 

It acts as a bureau of information for 
all persons who seek its direction in vol- 
,unteer war-work, in acquiring knowledge 
of any administrative activities, or in ap- 
proaching business dealings with the govern- 
ment. 

It supvervises the voluntary censorship 
of the newspapers and periodical press. 

It establishes rules amd regulations for 
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the cable censorship with respect to press 
dispatches. _ 

It prepares and distributes, advises upon 
and censors photographs and moving pic- 
tures to the number of more than 700 a day. 

It has only 400 employes, but it directs 
and coordinates the patriotic work of 5,000 
volunteer writers and artists and 40,000 
public speakers. 

Our accent is on expression, not repres- 
sion. Despite general opinion, censorship 
plays but a small part in our work. 

We are as jealous of inefficiencies and 
neglects as any citizen and nof the least 
part of our duties is the discovery and 
remedy of conditions that make for dis- 
content and bitterness. While -we are 
fighting for democracy abroad, we must see 
to it that free institutions are not under- 
mined at home, and as far as we are able 
the committee guards against the reactions 
of war. 

It is a tremendous fight that the com- 
mittee is waging, and to its banners it calls 
all that is fine and ardent to our civilian 
population. The fight for public opinion, 
both here and over all the world, will not 
be won until every man, woman and child 
stands squarely behind the war, believing 
passionately in its justice and combating 
lies prejudices and misrepresentations just 
as our men in France combat the Hun. 





Labor and Fuel 


By Dr. Harry GarFI&ELD, Fuel Administrator 


double task to perform in making 
the world safe for democracy—first, 
to contribute the last item of our strength to- 
ward winning the war and, second, to show 
the world that democracy is worthy of 
being made safe even at the frightful 
price now being paid. Organized labor 
can contribute much toward performing 
this double task. Great is its man power 
from which to provide soldiers, but great 
also is its ability to provide for their trans- 
portation across the seas, for their support, 
and for the support of those at home. 
Thus can it play a splendid part in helping 
to win the war. 
Great is its opportunity each day to 


A‘ THIS time we Americans have a 


prove democracy worthy of being made 
safe. Democracy is government by the 
people, but it is also government for the 
people. Its hope for the betterment of 
the individual lies in equal opportunity for 
all. Organized labor is born of democracy. 
It is a democracy within a democracy. It 
is subject to the law of the larger democracy. 
It is a typical group of Americans. Its 
standards are only as high as the standards 
of the average member. The moral plane 
on which it stands is indicative of the 
moral plane of the American people. Or- 
ganized labor can now prove to the world 
the stuff of which Americans are made. 

A contract is not a “scrap of paper.”’ 
Organized labor must hold a contract 
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sacred and must adhere strictly not only 
to the letter but also to the spirit. That 
part of organized labor with which I have 
had much to do as Fuel Administrator, is the 
United Mine Workers of America. It is 
a representative part. Its members work 
under contracts calling for a certain number 
of hours to be spent each day working 
at the appointed places unless prevented 
by unavoidable causes. The spirit of these 
agreements demand that the mine manage- 
ment must do its best to afford good working 
conditions, but the mine worker must 
not seize upon mere inconvenience as an 
“unavoidable cause’; he must do his part 
in the face of handicaps. It is the opera- 
tor’s moral duty to provide for the miner 
the opportunity to do a day’s work each 
day, and it is the moral duty of the miner 
to make the best of that opportunity. A 
part of the day’s output is far better than 
no output at all. It is the moral duty of 
both operator and miner to be helpful to 
each other, and neither one can justify a 
relaxation of effort because of what seems 
a relaxation of effort on the part of the other. 
Two wrongs never make a right, never 
set a high moral standard. Charges and 
countercharges, incriminations and distrust 
never won a war. They are a menace to 
democracy. 

These contracts call for specific rates of 
pay, assumed to be the highest the industry 
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can afford. A practice of paying rates 
higher than the specified rates, carried out 
in ways designed to keep it secret has 
sprung up in certain parts of the coal 
fields. This has produced an _ unsatis- 
factory. condition and has consequently 
been forbidden. Both operators and miners 
have been asked to return to the contract 
rates. A broken contract can not bring 
enduring gain. It is not the stuff of which 
America is made. 

These contracts call for arbitration when 
questions arise between employer and em- 
ploye. Without fail the established methods 
of arbitration should be used. Neither 
party should feel himself aggrieved or re- 
sentful if he is brought before the Arbitra- 
tion Board. ‘The complainant is exercising 
only his right. Arbitration is of the es- 
sence of democracy. It seeks impartial 
justice. 

Compliance with the spirit of the con- 
tracts will result in an ample coal supply; 
failure to comply will imperil the winning 
of the war. The United Mine Workers 
of America have a rare opportunity to 
advance the aims of democracy. Organized 
labor, more than any other group in America, 
has it in its power to prove that right, 
not might, shall prevail—to win the war 
for democracy and also to prove the worth 
of democracy. 





The War Industries Board 


By HucGH FRAYNE 
General Organizer, American Federation of Labor, and Member of War Industries Board 


misunderstanding as to the real 

functions of the War Industries 
Board and the work it performs in connec- 
tion with our Government and our Allies, 
I am of the opinion that a brief statement 
might be of interest at this time. 

Its functions are: 

1. The creation of new facilities and the dis- 
closing if necessary the opening up of new or 
additional sources of supply ; 

2. The conversion of existing facilities, where 
necessary to new uses; 

3. The studious conservation of resources and 
facilities by scientific commercial and industrial 
economies; 

4. Advice to the several purchasing agencies of 


A‘ THERE seems to be considerable 


the government with regard to the prices to be 
paid; 

5. The determination, wherever necessary, of 
priorities of production and of delivery and of the 
proportions of any given article to be made im- 
mediately accessible to the several purchasing 
agencies when the supply of that article is insuffi- 
cient, either temporarily or permanently; 

6. The making of purchases for the Allies. 

In the determination of prices the chair- 
man is governed by the advise of a com- 
mittee consisting, besides himself, of the 
members of the board immediately charged 
with the study of raw materials and of 
manufactured products, of the labor mem- 
ber of the toard, of the chairmen of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Chairman 
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of the Tariff Commission and the Fuel 
Administrator. ~ 

The board also determines what is to 
be done when there is any competitive 
or other conflict of interest between de- 
partments in the matter of supplies; for 
example, when there is not a sufficient im- 
mediate supply for all and there must be 
a decision as to priority of need or delivery, 
or when there is competition for the same 
source of manufacture o: supply,’or when 
contracts have not been placed in such a 
way as to get advantage of the full pro- 
ductive capacity of the country; and sees 
that contracts and deliveries are followed 
up where such assistance is indicated; and 
anticipate the prospective needs of the 
several supply departments of the govern- 
ment and their feasible adjustment to the 
industry of the country as far in advance 
as possible, in order that as definite an 
outlook and opportunity for planning as 
possible may be afforded the business men 
of the country. 

The War Industries Board was made a 
separate administrative agency by the 
following proclamation of the President 
under date of May 28, 1918: 

“T hereby establish the War Industries Board as 
a separate administrative agency to act for me and 
under my direction: This is the board which was 
originally formed by, and subsidiary to, the Council 
of National Defense under the provisions of an act 
making appropriations for the support of the army 
for the fiscal year ending, June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes, approved August 29, 1916. 

“The functions, duties and powers of the War 
Industries Board, as outlined in my letter of March 
4, 1918, to Bernard M. Baruch, Esquire, its chair- 
man, shall be and hereby are continued in full 


force and effect. 
Wooprow WILSON.” 


From the above it will be noted that the 
powers and functions of the War Indus- 
tries Board are unlimited in their scope. 
It is not only the most powerful agency in 
connection with our government in dealing 
with the war, but it is performing the same 
service for our allies. 

The board is composed of ten members 
and a secretary, each of whom represent 
the following divisions: 

Mr. B. M. Baruch, Chairman. 

Mr. Alexander Legge, Vice-Chairman. 

_ Rear Admiral F. F. Fletcher, Navy Representa- 
tive. 

Brigadier General H. S. Johnson, Army Repre- 
sentative. 


Mr. R. S. Brookings, Chairman Price Fixing 
Committee. 

Mr. Hugh Frayne, Chairman Labor Division. 

Judge E. B. Parker, Priorities Commissioner. 

Mr. G. N. Peek, Commissioner of Finished 
Products. 

Mr. J. L. Replogle, Steel Administrator. 

Mr. L. L. Summers, Technical Adviser. 

Mr. H. P. Ingels, Secretary. 

Sections are formed under these divisions 
to carry out the detailed work of each 
department. 

All matters affecting labor coming before 
the War Industries Board or any of its 
divisions or sections are referred to me for 
consideration. 

I am a member of the Price Fixing Com- 
mittee representing the War Industries 
Board on same; also a member of the War 
Labor Policies Board, which body deals with 
the national policies of the government 
affecting labor conditions generally. I am 
Chairman of the United States War Badge 
Comunittee. 

This committee was appointed by the 
Chairman of the War Labor Policies Board, 
by the authority of the Secretary of Labor, 
and is composed of representatives of the 
following departments: 

The War Department. 

The Navy Department. 

The Department of Labor. 

The U. S. Shipping Board. 

The War Industries Board. 

The Committee on Public Information. 

This committee has worked out a com- 
prehensive plan for the National War 
Industries Badge and the Secretary of 
Labor has appointed a director in charge 
of same, the committee to act as an advisory 
board to him. 

A section has also been organized by me 
in my division known as the War Prison 
Labor and National Waste Reclamation 
Section, of which I am chairman. 

The work of this section has been along 
the following lines: 

1. Securing cooperating of government depart- 
ment and organizations in reclamation of man 
power and waste material. 

2. Utilization of labor of prisoners, war, civil 
-“ disciplinary in this work. 

Re-education by vocational training of crip- 
tad. soldiers, sailors and those injured in industry 
to the end that they may become self-sustaining 
and independent. 

4. National waste reclamation 
county as unit. 

5. Standardization of industries and occupations 
in penal institutions for producing materials. 

6. National road work system for prisoners. 


system with 














7. Development of war prisoners division in 
army. 

8. Induction into industry and agriculture of 
discharged or paroled prisoners. 

9. Army affd Navy waste reclamation. 

10. Development of camp gardens. 

11. Aiding in work of securing legislation to 
make this work permanent. 

The effectiveness of the’ work of this 
committee in connection with the reclama- 
tion work is best shown in the success which 
is being obtained through the Reclamation 
Division of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment in charge of Colonel Fair, with whom 
this committee is in full and active co- 
operation. 

I am in constant touch with the Depart- 
ment of Labor through its various bureaus, 
principally the Mediation and Conciliation, 
the United States Employment Service, 
and the Women in Industry Service, and 
work in full cooperation with them. This 
division is functioning with every govern- 
mental department dealing with labor. 
This is important, as there are many im- 
portant labor matters coming to me direct 
or through the War Industries Board or 
its departments that would otherwise not 
reach these departments except through me. 

I am in daily contact with the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
the general officers and representatives of 
the various unions whose members are 
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employed in war industries, and in this way 
have been able to quickly reach adjust- 
ments in disputes as well as being able to 
advise with them upon all matters affecting 
labor generally. 

This work has not been confined alone 
to workers, but I have been helpful in 
many ways to employers of all kinds in 
the securing of needed help, the adjustment 
of any grievances or complaints which they 
may have. This work has been unusually 
fruitful in results. 

There is no phase of the labor problem 
but what comes up to me in some form or 
another, and because of the close contact 
with the representatives of labor generally 
throughtout the country and the many 
years which I have been connected with 
the labor movement, I am able to get quick 
action and better results. 

I feel safe in saying that my being on 
the War Industries Board has given me an 
opportunity to be helpful in promoting and 
safe-guarding the general interest of labor, 
being in constant touch with all kinds of 
disputes arising with war industries, and 
as time goes on, I feel that the opportunity 
to be still more helpful will be given me 
and that many, if not all, of the problems 
affecting labor as result of the war will be 
greatly reduced, if not entirely eliminated. 





The National War Labor Board 


By Frank J. Hayes 
President, United Mine Workers of America 


HE National War Labor Board, com- 
posed as it is of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of labor and capital, has 

endeavored to meet the industrial needs of 
our country during this critical war period. 
While endeavoring to compose by methods 
of conciliation and differences which arise 
between employers and employees, we have 
not lost sight of the great fundamental 
principles of the organized labor movement. 
The representatives of capital on this 
board have recognized the great part the 
trade union movement is playing in the 
winning of the war and we have written 
into our basic declaration of principles the 
essential fundamentals of the great human- 





itarian movement which we have the honor 
to represent. 

While the coal industry is not under the 
jurisdiction of the National War Labor 
Board, it might not be amiss for me, as p es- 
ident of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, to say that the principles promulgated 
by the National War Labor Board have been 
accepted by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration as a basis to govern them in 
their adjudication of disputes that arise 
in coal fields where there is no trade union 
machinery to adjust the grievances of our 
people. May I not say that since our 
country’s entrance into the war we have 
increased our membership very materially, 
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especially in the non-union fields of the 
country. We have added approximately 
50,000 new members to our union during 
the present year, recruiting almost entirely 
from coal fields which heretofore have 
resisted successfully our campaigns of or- 
ganization. 

The government, as well as our union, 
recognizes the great part the coal miner 
is called upon to play in the prosecution 
of this great war, and it is indeed pleasing 
and gratifying that we have worked so 
harmoniously and so successfully in meeting 
and solving the many complex problems 
that arise in and around the coal mines of 


America. We have no strikes anywhere 
within our jurisdiction at this time and our 
craftsmen are responding loyally and en- 
thusiastically to the needs of our country. 

The ‘future of the labor movement de- 
pends on the winning of this war and it is 
a matter of great pride that practically 
50,000 of our members have enlisted in 
the service of our nation. Tragic though 
it is, as believers in liberalism, we must 
meet iron with iron and steel with steel 
until kaiserism and militarism are forever 
destroyed and the principles of freedom, 
justice and democracy made secure as the 
guiding forces of al] mankind. 





The Government and Women in Industry 


By Mary VAN KLEEK 
Director, Woman in Industry Service, Department of Labor 


constructive statesmanship has ever 

been presented to the trade union 
movement than the present chance to influ- 
ence the standards of women’s employment. 
Every man sent abroad—and they number a 
quarter of a million a month—increases the 
dependence of war industries upon the work 
of women. Every man drafted increases 
the dependence of the homes of the country 
upon the earnings of women. The main- 
tenance of standards is not the concern 
of any one group. It is a national neces- 
sity. The admission of women to full rep- 
resentation in the councils of any group aim- 
ing to maintain standards is not a recogni- 
tion of the rights of women, but a practical 
measure affirming their interests as workers 
and wage-earners. The government itself 
has gone a long way in so recognizing their 
growing importance. Upon the response 
cf the trade union movement to the efforts 
of the government in delaing with the prob- 
lems of women in industry will depend, 
In no small measure, not merely the wel- 
fare of the women themselves .but the fu- 
ture of trade unions through the war and 
after it. 

The policy which the federal govern- 
ment wishes to have recognized as determin- 
ing the employment of women has been 
clearly defined by the War Labor Policies 
Board whose statement on this subject 
(published elsewhere in this issue) re- 


oP ccastranth no greater opportunity for 


affirms principles and standards previously 
defined by the War Labor Board, the 
Quartermaster General and the Chief of 
Ordnance. No unnecessary displacement 
of men, but the use of women in whatever 
appropriate work will increase production 
and release men for military service; equal 
pay for equal work; observance of state 
labor laws; reasonably short hours and the 
avoidance: of night work except in cases 
of proved national necessity; proper pro- 
vision for health and comfort in the work- 
room; and the right to bargain collec- 
tively—these are fundamental principles 
with which trade unionists are undoubtedly 
in accord, since they have been part of the 
platforms of many trade unions. It is, 
however, the practical application of these 
principles which constitutes a challenge 
to the statesmauship of organized labor. 

Administrative machinery is now being 
developed in the federal government with 
the twofold purpose of increasing produc- 
tion for the war, and safeguarding the 
helath and welfare of women workers. 
The Woman in Industry Service has bee= 
organized in the Department of Labor to 
develop policies underlying the introduc- 
tion of women into new occupations and 
the determination of conditions of work 
in the occupations in which they have 
been employed. It has been charged also 


with the task of maintaining close contact 
with the work of all the divisions of the 























Department of Labor in relation to women 
in industry, while coordinating and control- 
ling such work in other federal departments. 

To make coordination possible a Council 
on Women in Industry has been organized 
with one representative from each divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor and 
from other national agencies or departments 
including the Women’s Branch of the Ord- 
nance Department, the United States Public 
Health Service, the Women’s Committee 
and the subcommittee on Women in In- 
dustry of the Committee on Labor, Ad- 
visory Commission, Council of National 
Defense, of which Mr. Gompers is chairman. 
It is the purpose of this Council on Women 
in Industry to unite in a single group for 
comprehensive planning all the federal 
agencies concerned with the problem. The 
council will at once develop cooperative 
relations with state departments of labor 
so that the action of the government may 
be comprehensive and consistent. 

Four problems of preeminent importance 
are now before the Women in Industry 
Service. None can be solved without the 
full cooperation of the workers, both men 
and women. They are, first, the possible 
introduction of women into occupations 
hitherto admittedly hazardous; second, the 
observance of state laws governing hours 
of labor, especially night work; third, the 
training of women for men’s work; and 
fourth, strict adherence to the principles 
of equal pay for equal work. The factories 
involved in these problems can be only 
briefly sketched. 

From the chemical industries of Niagara 
Falls came a request for permission to 
employ women on a night shift. Condi- 
tions there had been officially recorded in 
1913 in the reports of the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission. This 
request in 1918 might have been dealt 
with by suggestions that if the conditions 
of five years ago still obtained, women ought 
not to be employed either by night or by day. 
But, as in all other aspects of women’s 


work now, we recognized that we were ° 


dealing not with a problem of women’s 
employment but with the problem of labor 
supply in industries essentia] to the war. 
Technical experts tell us that it is possible 
to make many hazardous occupations safe 
for men as well as for women. The Woman 
in Industry Service has, therefore, organ- 
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ized a’ Committee on Hazardous Occupa- 
tions representing the federal departments 
having contracts in Niagara Falls, the Public 
Health Service, the New York State De- 
partment of Labor, the National Research 
Council and the Bureau of Standards. 
The committee has sent investigators, 
technical experts and physicians to Niagara 
Falls. They will act as a consulting force 
studying each job and its effect on the 
health of the workers. For each job in 
which there are hazards to health or 
safety, practical detailed specifications are 
being worked out to make it safe. Mean- 
while the Employment Service will determine 
the extent of the shortage of labor, the 
reasons for it, and the necessity for employ- 
ing women. 

Observance of state labor laws in the 
interest of production, is fundamental in 
the government’s labor policy, but in some 
states exemptions are permitted. Requests 
for exemption coming to the office of the 
Secretary of War are referred to the Woman 
in Industry Service for a recommendation. 
In many cases a better way to increase 
production can be found and the plants are 
so advised. The work done so far in inves- 
tigating these requests foreshodows already 
the probable necessity fcr work by women 
at night as the war goes on and the porpor- 
tion of women in the war plants increases. 
This is especially necessary because of 
the prevalent practice of rotating shifts. 
The only way to avoid night work for women 
in such cases would be for men to consent 
to work continuously at night. The coming 
sessions of the legislatures will doubtless 
witness efforts to repeal night-work laws. 
The Woman in Industry Service believes 
that these laws must stand for. the best 
interests of production, but that the na- 
tional need may be met by exemptions for 
particular plants made only on request 
of the federal government and then under 
strict conditions of supervision and control 
by federal and state authorities. 

The training of women workers to take 
men’s places is causing concern among 
some of the local unions. Yet women in- 
troduced without training will surely be 
a greater menace to established standards 
since in that way the. job itself is likely 
to become unskilled. The Council on 


women in Industry is giving special atten- 
tion to this problem in the hope that the 
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development of constructive plans in which 
the trade unions have an active share 
may be the best means of preventing ill- 
considered action. No trade unionist needs 
to be convinced of the enormous impor- 
tance of the conditions of training and intro- 
ducing new workers. As the trade unions 
have worked out apprenticeship plans and 
cooperated in national and local programs 
of industrial training, they will surely 
realize the necessity now for new plans to 
meet the new conditions, and the impor- 
tance of construction rather than obstruc- 
tion if the interests of the workers are to be 
safeguarded. 

In the problem of equal pay for equal 
work we have the very center of the pres- 
ent problem of labor in the war. The 
experience of the War Labor Board shows 
how difficult it is to bring to the attention 
of the board the case of the women workers. 
Always it is the organized men whose de- 
mands are clear and in many localities 
the men have appeared unconscious of the 
influence of rates for women, who are their 
future competitors, upon their own rates. 
The board has now appointed a woman, 
Elizabeth Christman, as examiner to pre- 
pare and present the case of the women 
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workers. Miss Christman will represent 
the War Labor Board in:'the Council on 
Women in Industry. ‘Wherever the award 
provides for shop committees it will be 
her task to work out the now neglected 
problem of seeing ‘to’ it that tle women 
are represented in shop':committees. But 
neither her work rior that’ of the Council 
on Women in Industty ‘can be effective 
without the active°*cooperation of trade 
unionists, men ‘and women. Represen- * 
tation of women in the couiicils of the unions 
is the best means of insuring their represen- 
tation in shop organizations. 

Only united effort Gan strecessfully meet 


’ the enormous problems’ of the necessary 


increase in the ‘efipléyment of women. 
The federal goveftitfiént:istands ready to 
cooperate with emfl6¥ers’ atid workers in 
all constructive  and>‘jatriotic measures 
to carry out the greathy 4ficréased program 
of production in “the ‘face '6f'a rapidly de- 
creasing supply @f‘tien’**workers. The 
women workers ofthe’ céuntry may be 
counted upon with cotifidence to fill up 
the ranks of the industr#4varmy. Recogni- 
tion of their positiofand their importance 
should be a domin&i##t Hiote in the celebra- 
tion of Labor Day ‘thfisoyear. 





Industrial Relations—Emergency Fleet'Cérporation 


By Dr. Leon L. MarsnHatt, Director 


HERE are now working in the ship- 
yards having contracts with the 
United States Shipping Board Emer- 

gency Fleet Corporation not far from 400,000 
men and the number rises steadily every 
week. Inland, in plants working on the 
fittings of ships are between 200,000 and 


300,000 more. The total marks perhaps. 


a fifteen-fold expansion of the force engaged 
in such duties in time of peace. The 
story is not, however, merely one of a 
great expansion of a working force. In 
large part it is a story of expansion occurring 
in new industrial environments where plant 
housing, transportation, sanitation and all 
other matters connected with proper work- 
ing conditions and proper living conditions 
had to be built up from the very foundations. 

Administration should always be in terms 
of policies. The policies lying back of the 


labor administration of the Emergency 
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Fleet Corporation ’.are and can be only 
those of the nation as a whole. These 
policies have been, most. coherently voiced 
in the “principles and, policies” set forth 
in the report of the War, Labor Board and 
proclaimed by the, President as being es- 
sential elements of;our -war labor program. 
Their further develepment seems likely to 
come in large past!<frqgm. the decisions of 
this same board amd ;the.rulings and resolu- 
tions of the War;ckaber. Policies Board, 
in which latter bodys both the Shipping 
Board and the Emergemey, Fleet Corpora- 
tion are representé¢d..Within the limits of 
the nation’s labor :policy;the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation seeks.40;gdminister labor 
matters with liberal justicetin, the present 
emergency and careful: ssedeguarding of 
labor’s interests inbthedcembag years of 
reconstruction. sow 103 2s Ilew zs 

This administratignsoteste. ijthe main 
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with the Industria Relations Group with 
its six sections¢:the;Inidustrial Service Sec- 
tion, the Healtli and»Sanitation Section, 
the Educatioi:.and;Ttaining Section, the 
Labor Admimistration»Section, the Safety 
Engineering:: Sectiom,; and the National 
Service Section..- 2:!2 

Taking thé various:sections as the worker 
would come in contact! with them, we have 
first the Industrial ‘Service Section whose 
functions are somewhat as follows: 

First, to find men-who are available for 
shipyard work and toisee that they are 
placed in contact with ‘the yards or plants 
that need them), .The widely advertised 
Shipyard Volunteers: were the result of 
this need. All this:work is of course done 
in cooperation ‘with: and indeed as a part 
of the work of ‘the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 9 ='qio> 

Second, to show!the new shipyards how 
to employ men and.to show the officials 
of these yards theidesirability of giving 
each worker. the ‘jobo:tto which he is best 
adapted. As Empldyment Management is 
a comparatively mewswork, the Industrial 
Service Section.:hasfound it desirable to 
educate men for thisservice and to give 
them counsel: atid sadvice after they are 
actively on thezjoby «x : 

Another function:of this section is that 
of preventing as far as possible the diffi- 
culties: which England had when she sent 
many of her skilled and irreplaceable workers 


into the trenc the first alarm and then 
had pave cere {nt Mies in manning the 
factories and plants with men of ability. 
The section registers all,men who should 
be exempted from military service on the 
ground of: their:skill in some particular 
work connectedo*with ‘ships. It is work 
requiring extreme’ precision and has de- 
manded closest attemtivii to avoid injustice 
in either:direetion? \) wo! 

It is ébviouslysnetéssary that in order 
to do their best work the men must be in 
good health. .\fhecHealth and Sanitation 
Section of>:the» Industrial Relations Group 
sees to it that every"eondition under which 
the men work is im accord with the best 
possible medical:practice. Representatives 
of this section keep’im touch with the yards, 
checking up-with the-officials on the general 
health of the memyand seeing to it that food 
and: dtinkirig water zate-of the best, that 
drainage and sewage are’ properly handled, 
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and that there is no chance for epidemics 
or contagious diseases. It has also helped 
the yards to establish free dispensaries and 
first-aid hospitals where every injury can 
be given prompt attention, whether it be 
a mere scratch or a serious wound. The 
department has also cooperated with local 
health authorities in eliminating mosquitoes, 
in some cases draining large areas of low 
land near the shipyards in order to put a 
stop to this nuisance. 

The next section in order is the Education 
and Training Section which has for its pur- 
pose the establishment of classes for in- 
structing the worker in the more technical 
branches of shipyard work. ‘These classes 
have been established in many sections of 
the country and in many individual plants, 
and it goes without saying that many men 
have been able to increase their earning 
power and to contribute more largely to 
the ship program through the efforts of 
this section. The method of teaching and 
the things taught are essentially practical. 
At the present time the Industrial Relations 
Group is conferring with the officers of 
the national and international unions with 
the aim of working out appropriate ma- 
chinery to determine (a) where training is 
necessary, (b) who should be trained, 
and (c) when the time has arrived for further 
training to be dispensed with. 

The general rules governing wages and 
working conditions in the shipyards are 
laid down by the Shipbuilding Labor 
Adjustment Board, which is the result of 
a three-cornered agreement between the 
unions, the Navy and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. This board has in 
every district an examiner who acts as a 
judicial officer in hearing all difficulties 
that come up to him through the shop com 
mittees of the individual plants. The 
examiner has power to decide all matters 
of purely local importance. Those of 
national significance must be referred to 
the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board 
for consideration. 

The Labor Administration Section of 
the Industrial Relations Group cooperates 
with the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment 
Board in Bringing about an enforcement of 
its decisions in the shipyards, and in stabil- 
izing employment by checking competitive 
bidding for men. In both the shipyards 
and in the shops making fittings, the Labor 
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Administration Section, as its name implies, 
is charged with the duty of listening to the 
claims of employer and employe and set- 
tling, or indicating how it is possible to 
settle, all the disputes that may arise be- 
tween them. It is the desire and ambition 
of this section of the Industrial Relations 
Group to give every body of employes, 
every individual employe and every em- 
ployer, a place where he can tell his story 
freely and frankly and be sure of a sympa- 
thetic hearing and definite impartial 
action. 

The youngest of the sections concerns 
itself with safety engineering. District 
safety engineers have recently been ap- 
pointed to carry on campaigns for accident 
prevention in all yards. Good results 
have already been realized. 

If all these departments have done their 
work, it is fair to assume that the workers 
in the yards are able to do a goodly measure 
of work, secure in the knowledge that they 
will get just recompense and fair treatment. 
Men work best, however, when they know 
definitely the purpose of their work and 
are able to put their full hearts and souls 
into their efforts. 

The National Service Section of the 
Industrial Relations Group is organized 
to educate the workers as to the purpose 
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of the work in its broader aspects and to 
help them get the inspiration of working 
for a big, broad ideal. Through speakers 
traveling from yard to yard and talking 
to the men at noon and other natural 
intervals, this section instills patriotism and 
lays before the men the true cause of the 
fight in which we are enlisted. The speakers 
are welcomed very heartily, are given the 
earnest attention of all the men in every 
yard and are often asked to come back 
sooner than their plans contemplate. 

These are some of the direct functions of 
the Industrial Relations Group-—the things 
that can be expressed in definite language. 
The larger and more intangible function 
and the one which inspires every. man as- 
sociated with the Group is the one of serv- 
ing as the medium through which are ap- 
plied those great principles of democracy 
so diametrically opposed to the ideas and 
principles set forth by the rulers of Ger- 
many. It is the aim of the Group, 
from its director to its office boy to 
have every man who is helping to 
build ships feel that without sentimen- 
tality and with every emphasis on in- 
creased production as a means of winning 
the great struggle, the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation is working steadily in the 
direction of attainable industrial democracy. 





War and Thrift Stamps, and the Labor Movement 


By Cuar.es L. BAIne 
Labor Representative on National War Savings Committee 


T IS quite natural, I suppose, that when 
anyone gets inte-ested in any particular 
line of war work the importance of the 

work they are doing should become magnified 
in their own estimation. At any rate, the 
movement for the sale of thrift and war 
savings stamps has assumed a very much 
magnified importance to me, for reasons 
which I will endeavor to state with brevity. 
In this war the nation needs the loyalty 
and the money of its citizens. The war 
savings movement aims to secure both by 
providing an absolutely safe security avail- 
able to people with small means. A war 
savings stamp held until. maturity. pays 
4 per cent compound interest, but in case of 
necessity may be redeemed at any time at 


cost plus 3 per cent. Thus the government 
has made a special effort to place the safest 
government securities, that this country 
ever issued, within the reach of wage-earners. 
Bonds may sell below par, but war savings 
stamps are redeemable at cost plus 3 per 
cent. 

If the war savings movement could be- 
come general among the workers of the 
country, it would mean a tremendously in- 
creased strength to those who practice the 
thrift. It would mean that thrifty wage- 
earners, who had saved and invested 
heavily in thrift and war stamps, would be 
that much: stronger: in ‘money power and 
so more able to resist a pinch of hard times 
or to stand up for their rights. 
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I have come to believe that there is no 
dass of people in the country that can be 
benefited so much by the thrift and war 
stamp movement as the members of trade 
unions, and that patriotism and self-interest, 
alike, should cause the members of trade 
unions to support the war savings and thrift 
stamp movement to the utmost of their 
ability. 

But there have been some trade unionists 
who have taken an opposition stand for 
varying reasons. One of these reasons is 
that the profiteers should pay for the war; 
that they are making the money out of 
the war, and that they should pay for the 
war. If the profiteers own the war; if it 
is their war, perhaps they should pay for 
it, but whose war is this anyway? We 
know it is not so that the profiteers rushed 
us into this war; that no one rushed us in; 
that President Wilson kept us out until 
there was no choice—that the insults of 
the Germans to our flag and their encroach 
ments on our rights compelled us to enter 
the war in defense of world-wide human 
liberties. As a nation we have no hope 
or wish for gain except to do our part to 
try to protect the world against future wars. 

Since it is a war for humanity, it must be 
supported by humanity, and it is not 
enough for any labor man to say,‘Let the 
profiteers and capitalists pay for the war,” 
unless such labor man is willing to ac- 
knowledge himself a slacker. If this is 
indeed our country and we have for it 
anything more than lip loyalty, we will 
try to do something, each of us, to support 
our country regardless of whether we be- 
lieve all other persons are doing their share 
or not. 

In fairness to the government it must be 
said that taxation is reaching more and 
more after the profiteers. Income taxes 
are increasing and so also are excess profit 
taxes that are now being framed closely 
after the English model, which taxes war 
profits 80 per cent. Luxury taxes, also, 
are increasing. Special taxes are coming 
On automobiles and gasoline. And for 
any wage-earner or labor unionist or labor 
leader to say that wage-earners should not 
purchase thrift and war stamps, because the 
profiteers should pay the cost of the war, is, 
in my judgment, a very unpatriotic at- 
titude, coming very close, indeed, te treason. 

I have been astonished at some of the 
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reasons given for non-cooperation in the 
war savings work For instance, it has 
been said that the -ntire war savings move- 
ment was a scheme of bankers and em- 
ployers for the purpose of educating wage- 
earners to live cueaper and save money so 
they could be wade to work cheaper after 
the war. Nov, assuming that there should’ 
be any difference of opinion as to the 
rate of wages that should prevail after the 
war, and assuming that there should be 
labor troubles, who would be the first to 
go to work at reduced wages? Why the 
men withc:.t any money, oi course. The 
men who have saved the most money and 
have the largest resources in money are 
able to fight the longest, and yet someone 
is foolish enough to say that the war savings 
movemeut is a scheme to educate people 
to work cheaper after the war. 

If I was a large employer of labor and 
wanted to reduce wages after the war, I 
would try to educate the working people to 
throw away every cent of money they earn so 
that, when the war is over, should there be 
any stagnation in business, the wage-earners 
would be poverty-stricken. But I have 
yet to meet any employer or representative 
of any employing interest who are taking 
such a narrow or suspicious view. Everyone 
that I know is interested, first, in winning 
the war. 

I would not have it understood that the 
war s#ings movement has not been sup- 
ported by organized labor, for it has. I 
ha. ~ been proud of the way in which many 
lab. men and organizations have responded 
to the appeals of the Section on Labor Or- 
ganiz: tions which has been that part of the 
work of the National War Savings Commit- 
tee under my personal supervision; yet much 
has been lacking, and truth compels me to 
say that much indifference has been shown. 
I am aware that trade unionists are in the 
habit of putting the actions and motives 
of people to the acid test and are not ac- 
customed to give their support to move- 
ments outside of their own except upon 
thorough and satisfactory analysis. But we 
are now engaged in a tremendous war, and 
we must, each and every one of us, do our 
full duty to our country, our associates, 
in and out of the uniformed service, and to 
ourselves. We must fight, work, save, lend, 
and pay in every way for the most costly 
and destructive war in history, and for 
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the noblest cause that any war was ever 
fought, namely, the liberties of mankind 
throughout the whole world. When weighed 
against this standard, the petty opinions 
and objections of individuals are insig- 
nificant. 

In our work on the War Savings Commit- 
tee we have had a large measure of support 
from the labor press, yet some labor editors 
have ignored our letters, which would seem 
to indicate that they were not with us. I 
regret to say that the same can be said of 
the officers of some international unions 
and of a considerable number of central 
labor unions, notwithstanding they have 
been repeatedly appealed to by letter. 

On the other hand, other men and other 
unions have responded cordially. In num- 
erous instances they have formed war 
savings societies and have rendered first- 
class support in every respect. 

Now how does it happen that in one 
community the labor people consider the 
war savings movement a patriotic one and 
enter into it with enthusiam, while in an- 
other community they remain aloof. It 
is the same war fought on the same issues 
and it is the same country that we are 
fighting for. Nevér yet have we heard of 





any one of these withholders of support that 
could justify himself. 

It is not pleasant for me to say these 
things, but there is no room in this country 
today for any man to hide himself and to 
escape from the performance of his duty 
to support the war. The sales of war 
savings stamps, tabulated as they are, 
show plainly in what community they are 
bought. We are all going on record in 
this matter whether we shout or whether 
we keep still. If we are not patriotic 
enough to save a few dollars and lend them 
to the government, I do not think we are 
patriotic enough to have the right to a 
voice in the taxation of the other fellows. 

I should like to make a request of every 
labor leader and every member of organized 
labor, namely, that they should investi- 
gate as to the sales of war stamps in their 
respective communities and see where their 
home town stands. It would not be a 
bad idea for every labor union to take a 
census of its membership to see how many 
of them own any war stamps. I feel sure 
that a little reflection will show the members 
of organized labor the desirability of giving 
the War Savings Campaign a_ greater 
degree of support. 





Food in the War Today 


By Dr. Ray LYMAN WILBUR 
of the Food Administration 


AR uncovers fundamentals. It is as 
W pitiless in bringing internal degra- 

dation to open shame as it is potent 
in revealing loftiness of thought and the 
ruling ideals of peoples. War forces con- 
sideration of man as a fighting animal 
dependent upon food and fighting tools 
and swayed by mental currents so strong 
as to make life itself secondary to an ideal. 
Most basic of all stands food. Men know 
that they must eat to live. Men can fight 
naked with bare hands but they can not 
fight unless they are fed. Hungry people 
fight only for food. Revolutions are born 
in bread lines. A starving army is a beaten 
army. Morale depends on moral uplift, 
physical well-being and on hope. War- 


weariness, the losing spirit, the pSychology 
of defeat, engulf a starving people. 


The 





tyrant and oppressor have conquered as 
often with hunger as with arms. 

Today we are witnessing one of the 
greates romances of history. The Ameri- 
can people through a voluntary change in 
their whole eating habits are feeding the 
peoples and armies of the Allies—not 
because of rigid compulsion—not because 
of laws, but because they have understood 
the problems and accepted gladly the 
opportunity to serve. They have gone 
much further in their self-denial of wheat 
than any European government would 
dare to compel its people to undergo. Those 
who have most have given most. German 
autocracy has fed the rich at the expense 
of the poor. American democracy has 
been crowned by the greatest service—a 
food saving from the willing and the well- 
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Every home has contributed its 
share. The women.of America have gladly 
and intelligently gotten into the war. 

As we have watched the loads of wheat and 
meat hurry across this country in special 
trains to be emptied on ships bound for 
immediate transport to our Allies, we have 
seen a gigantic visualization of the inner 
idealism of a people and have caught a 
glimpse of the deep sweetness and beauty 
of democracy—which is only another term 
for the application of the Golden Rule to 
Government. 

If we review the food situation of the 
Allies and ourselves during the period of 
the war, we can not help but be struck by 
the fact that gradually the burden of making 
up the deficits in production of food in the 
allied countries has fallen more and more 
upon the North American continent. With 
the inadequate shipping, due to submarine 
destruction, failure on our part to have 
supplied the necessary food would have 
inevitably lead to disaster. At one time, 
there were 1,300,000 people in the bread 
lines in England. We were in grave danger. 
Now, due to our savings, there are no bread 
lines in England and bacon and ham are 
no longer being rationed. While we com- 
pelled the French people to cut down their 
bread ration by one third shortly before 
the great German offensive began, we have 
managed to keep up the flow of supplies 
so that they too are now safe. Italy with 
its new harvest and the help that we can 
give need not fear food deprivation. 

As we look back over the year since we 
entered the war we see that much of the 
struggle has been centered about food. 
The submarine war forced the food problem 
on the Allies and we were able to help them 
out. Germany and Austria on the other 
hand have been struggling against famine. 
While they have always managed to feed 
their soldiers and munition workers, many 
elements in the population have suffered 
considerably and the people of the occupied 
territories have had a truly terrible time. 
In Russia we have seen the logical sequence 
of disorder, riot and confusion that follows 
in the wake of starvation. One of the 


to-do. 


most critical problems facing the world 
today is the fate of twenty millions of 
Russians who must have some form of 
organization for the distribution of food 
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during the coming winter or they will 
largely perish. 

From the standpoint of the United 
States, the principal problem during the 
past year has been to save existing food, to 
increase production, and to keep prices at 
a reasonable level. The stabilization of 
the price of wheat and of sugar has done 
much to correct the flight of prices that 
began before we entered the war due to 
the abnormal and uncontrolled calls made 
upon us by the need of the Allies. The 
Food Administration has always endeavored 
to keep prices at the level that would stimu- 
late production ; to squeeze out all unreason- 
able profits and all unnecessary charges 
from distribution. The primary object, 
though, of the Food Administration has 
been to save and distribute the food—to 
feed the men who will win the war. Prices 
must necessarily be somewht secondary to 
the pressing need of caring for the rations 
of the soldier and for feeding his family. 
By further study, by careful analysis of the 
food needs of the allied worlds, by a more 
adequate distribution, it is hoped that 
greater stability can be obtained in the 
prices of all staple foods without detriment 
to the producer and without placing a 
disproportionate burden upon the consumer. 
The need of keeping the food prices at a 
level so that a man can sustain his family 
on the existing wage is, of course, funda- 
mental. In practically all of the cities of 
the United States, the custom has been 
established of publishing a list of fair prices, 
basing the retail price upon the wholesale 
price. Fair price boards have been set 
up composed of dealers and consumers and 
considerable progress has been made. The 
best results along this line can be obtained 
only if widespread interest is taken by the 
community in these fair price lists, and by 
having those on the fair price boards who 
are fully informed as to the consumers’ 
needs from the standpoint of health and 
efficiency. 

The remarkably loyal and understanding 
attitude taken by organized labor in the 
United States has done much to make pos- 
sible the working out of the plans of the 
Food Administration. In fact, the whole 
voluntary food saving system adopted by 
the Food Administration was based upon 
the intelligence of the American people. 
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Its success is a’ remarkahne tribute to ther 
understanding, their willingness and their 
patriotism. It was an appeal to the 
American conscience. The average Ameri- 
can realized that he was responsible as a 
member of his government for the assembling 
of millions of young men into ou: army and 
navy. They were chosen by the govern- 
mental machinery we had set up to go out 
and fight—if need be to die for us. ‘Lhe 
average American realized that the war 
belonged to him just as much as it did to 
the soldier or the sailor and that he must 
do his share since he had demanded that the 
soldier and the sailor do theirs, even unto 
death. That understanding, together with 
the fact that we had a surplus of food, has 
made it possible to bring about an average 
saving of 1.37 bushels of wheat per person 
in the United States during the past year 
and has made it possible for us to send three 
hundred million pounds of pork products 
per month to the Allies. 

We now have a great harvest almost 
ready to be garnered. If properly con- 
served it will supply our needs and those of 
our Allies and will give us a reserve for the 
future. Never was the national flour barrel 
emptier than it was just before the new 
harvest of this year came in. We now face 
the problem of defeating Germany by a 
great military offensive. That offensive 
will require the best and the most that we 
have in men and supplies. In order to 
make it possible, we must have a reserve 
of food so that the necessary depletion of 
man-power will not make our margin too 
narrow in regard to the production of food 
next year. By the use of a proportion of 
substitute flours in all bread, by uniform 
saving in meat and fats and by following 
the voluntary ration of two pounds per 
person per month of sugar, we can without 
detriment to public health meet the situa- 
tion. There are still great areas of the wor'd 
surface where whole peoples are starving 
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to which we can not as yet send out food. 
As the war goes on and after it ends there 
will be an unusual demand upon us to 
supply these pressing needs. The white 
race has never suffered from such famine 
‘as it does today. 

If we can carry our war economies over 
into the time of peace, it seems cate to pro- 
phesy that the America. people will be 
able to live for about one fourth less than 
requ‘red before the war and we can con- 
tinue to export food where it is most needed. 

The first page for our frst year of the 
great war has been turned, with ‘V«<tory” 
written «t the bottom because we have 
made good food. Our men are now dem- 
onstrating that they can make good in a 
military sense. Their splendid bravery, 
their high cour:ge make us justly proud. 
We must not :sk them to solve - problem 
far beyond their strength We must back 
them up promptly and in every way. It is 
necessary for us to maintaim our associ:.tes 
in the war until we are fully ready. We 
must not only meet the urgent call of the 
soldier for food, must not only back him 
up by growing food and saving it, but also 
plan to help later in the name of humanity 
those crushed and bent by the turbuile 
blasts of war; the weak, the old, the children, 
the famished inhabitants of the territories 
occupied by Germany. 

Let us not only fix our minds upon de- 
stroying the Hohenzoliern and his kind in 
every Jand, but let us prepare co so‘ten the 
hard streaks that will run through the lives 
of whole peoples abroad. Let us not only 
rise to the great part of a great nation among 
those wonderful people of France, Great 
Britain, and Italy, let us remember great 
Russia and her terrible Wounds won in our 
cause, but above all, let us be ever ready 
with vast food and other rese.ves to see 
the war through to victory and to see all 
the world’s suffering people comforted and 
fed. 





Upon Labor will rest a great part of the duty of seeing that the Fourth Liberty 1 oan 
is a complete success. Buy War Savings Stamps now and get ready to do your full share 
in making the new Liberty Loan an emphatic register of t.e “Win the War for Freedom” 
spirit. 








Save for victory! Buy War Savings Stamps regularly. They are little soldiers 


‘of the common good. 
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The War Labor Policies Board 


By Fe.ix FRANKFURTER 
Chairman, War Labor Policies Board 


the words of the President, ‘‘the voice 

of all the industrial agencies of the 
government” It is the organization cre- 
ated by the Secretary of Labor with the 
approval and the cooperation of other 
branches of the administration to develop 
a single national policy in dealing with 
those human factors in industry we call 
the labor problem. 

The need for the War Labor Policies 
Board arose from the fact that the federal 
government had become a very large, in 
fact, the greatest, employer in the country. 
And although the government represented 
one people and might therefore be expected 
to have a single broad policy toward labor 
the first twelve months of war brought 
out many diverse policies from that single 
government. Nobody is to be blamed for 
this. The diversity of industrial policy 
was a characteristic result of our admirable, 
though not perfect, American system of 
government. 

The Army, the Navy, the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, the Fuel Administration, to cite 
only a few of the branches of government, 
were all charged with the performance of 
certain war duties. These responsibili- 
ties entailed the formulation of industrial 
policies. ‘The War Department in its several 
branches had various policies. The ar- 
senal had one policy toward labor; the 
quartermaster’s department had another; 
the signal corps had a third; and the can- 
tonment builders yet another. The Navy 
had its rules and its standards. The Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation had its own, and 
others also added to the chaos. 

The inevitable result was that one na- 
tion operating through different agencies 
was saying and doing irreconcilable things. 
All of the war policies announced by all of 
the branches of the administration could 
not be right and true because many of 
them were contradictory. If the view 
of one division was sound, then the policy 
espoused by another bureau was unwar- 
ranted because the two policies were mutu- 
ally exclusive. That was the situation 
which the President saw when he appointed 
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Secretary Wilson Labor Administrator for 
the war period. 

To carry out this authority conferred 
by the President, the Secretary of Labor 
authorized the creation of the War Labor 
Policies Board. The Policies Board con- 
sists of representatives of all the depart- 
ments and agencies of the government 
responsible for producing or distributing 
war materials or controlling the economic 
resources of the country. When Secretary 
Wilson made me, as his mal repre- 
sentative, chairman of the Policies Board 
I was immediately convinced that the 
board to be most successful must secure 
the counsel of expert advisers. I was 
fortunate in securing the service of John R. 
Alpine, Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor, who is giving con- 
tinuous counsel from the labor standpoint; 
Herbert F. Perkins, Vice-President of the 
International Harvester Company, was in- 
vited to act as business adviser; and Dean 
L,. C. Marshall, of the University of Chicago, 
was called in as consulting economist. 

The Policies Board has two principal 
duties. It must assist the Secretary of 
Labor in the War Labor Administration and 
it must formulate for the administration 
labor policies which govern all the depart- 
ments concerned. Instead of dealing with 
industrial conditions without reference to 
the ideas or plans of other government 
agents as formerly, the entire situation 
is first discussed from the common point 
of view. Then a single policy acceptable 
to all, including the labor and business 
advisers, is formulated. This, however, 
does not become the government policy 
until after conference with those interested 
or affected by our decision. 

The Policies Board is thus able to handle 
matters which could not otherwise be 
dealt with. Thus the Army and Navy 
were able to write into their contracts 
provisions guaranteeing the benefits of 
reasonable standards to the children of the 
nation. The divergent policies of the gov- 
ernment as to the interpretation of the 
eight-hour provision are being harmonized. 
The board again affords an avenue through 
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which the best available experience can 
be brought to the assistance of the govern- 
ment in other important matters. When 
the governmental housing development was 
projected for the workers of the District 
of Columbia, the board was the approach 
through which the working women could 
obtain consideration. 

The principal work done so far has been 
the elaboration of a national employment 
system. The federal government is now 
the only labor agent for unskilled workers 
and necessarily the distributor in the skilled 
fields. This work has been an achieve- 
ment upon democratic basis. Employes 
and employers have been equally repre- 
sented. The big task upon which the 
board is now engaged in conferences with 
the presidents and other officials of the 
international unions and with represen- 
tative employers, out of which wages, 
hours and conditions of work may be 
standardized. In this matter the board 
is following the precedent of the highly 
organized trades. By conference, wage 
standards will be set up. 

The progress of these conferences has 
been most gratifying, for it has revealed 
the fact that not old feuds but new faith 
must govern industry. Those great human 
purposes which have brought this country 
into the war, which have brought a new 


national consciousness, are surely, however 
gradually, making themselves felt in the 
solution of these questions, both old and 
new, which the war is compelling us to meet 
with candor, with frankness and with 
justice. 

A need to standardize wages arises from 
the Icss due to a ceaseless migration of 
workers from job to job. Industrial sta- 
bility can not come while governmental 
departments, by offering different wages 
for the same kind of work, steal men from 
one another. If a wage is right for the Army, 
it is right for the Navy. We must find out 
the right wage and have it apply to work for 
both branches of the government. We 
must do this because not otherwise can the 
civilian population of the United States do 
its full duty. 

In a word, if we are to make the wisest 
use of the available manpower of the nation 
we must husband our human resources by 
creating those conditions which make for 
stability and peace, and therefore, for the 
production of those instruments of war 
which are to give us the spiritual gains of 
peace. 

Such are the methods and such is the 
purpose of the War Labor Policies Board. 
It was born of a war emergency and it lives 
to assist in the achievement of that victory 
which only the whole people can win. 





Woman in Industry Service 


By Mary ANDERSON 
Assistant Director, Department of Labor 


visory Commission to the Secretary of 

Labor, Mr. Wilson made a recommen- 

dation to Congress for the creation of the 
Woman’s Division, which was voted upon 
favorably: by the Sixty-fifth Congress. 
Labor should give recognition to this 
action in its national Labor Day celebration. 
As far back as 1909, at the convention 
of the National Woman’s Trade Union 
League, the working women voted to have 
introduced into Congress a -bill creating 
a woman’s division in the Labor Department 
and at the Toronto Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the. delegates 
went on record favoring the bill. From the 
year of 1909 and each succeeding year, 
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this bill has been before Congress and it 
was not until our country became a part 
in the world’s conflict, that Congress realized 
the great need for this service. 

The immediate task of the Woman in 
Industry Service, with Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck as director and as a member of 
the War Labor Policies Board, is to define 
policies which will result in the most effec- 
tive use of the woman’s service in stimu- 
lating production for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war and, at the same time to 
formulate standards to prevent their em- 
ployment under unhealthy and injurious 
conditions. The following is a resolution 
adopted by the War Labor Policies Board, 
setting forth the policy of the government 














and guiding the work of the Woman in 
Industry Service of the Department of 
Labor: 

The resolution is as follows: 


The existing shortage of labor, aggravated 
daily by the military and naval demands of the 
government, which require a greatly increased pro- 
duction of war materials and at the same time the 
withdrawal from civilian occupations of about a 
quarter of a million additional recruits each month, 
necessitates widespread recourse to the labor of 
women in the United States. 

In order that their services may be fully utilized 
and their working power conserved a clearly de- 
fined policy is needed which shall determine what 
kinds of work women should perform, how they 
should best be introduced, under what conditions 
they should be employed, and what work should be 
prohibited. 

Standards as to hours, night work, wages, and 
conditions of labor have already been provided by 
the government in orders issued by the Chief of 
Ordnance and the Quartermaster General, and in 
the recommendations made by the War Labor 
Board, which should be observed by all employers. 

First: The shortage of labor in essential war in- 
dustries should be met in part by further intro- 
ducing women into occupations easily filled by 
them, such as clerical and cashier service and ac- 
counting in manufacturing, mercantile and financial 
establishments and in the offices of transportation 
companies and other public utilities, such as sales 
clerks and floor walkers in mercantile establish- 
ments, including among others department stores, 
specialty stores, shoe stores, men’s furnishing stores, 
florists’ shops, jewelry stores, drug stores, soda-wate? 
fountains, etc. 

Second: Women should not be employed to 
replace men in connection in occupations or places 
of employment clearly unfit for women owing to 
physical or moral conditions, as, for instance, 
in barrooms and saloons, in pool rooms, in or about 
mines, smelters, and quarries, on furnace work 
in glass works, etc. In addition, girls under 21 
years of age, should not be employed in occupa- 
tions or places of employment clearly unfit for them 
owing to their youth, as for instance in the public 
messenger service, in street car, elevated and sub- 
way transportation service, as elevator operators, 
as bell boys in hotels and clubs, etc. 


Special, Hazards 


Third. 1. The introduction of women into' war 
industries or into employments involving special 
hazards such as the use of industrial poisons 
should be guided by the standards as to health, 
comfort, and safety set up from time to time by 
the War Labor Policies Board, in addition t, the 
standards already defined by the federal government 
and by state labor departments. 

2. The introduction of women into new occu- 
pations such as street railway service, public mes- 
senger service, etc., should be guided by regulations 
concerning hours of labor, night work, etc., Such, 


for instance, as those adopted by the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin for street railway serv- 
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ice and by the legislature of New York state for 
messenger service. 

3. The recruiting of mothers of young children 
for war industries should be discouraged. 

4. The introduction of women into positions 
hitherto filled by men should not be made a pre- 
text for unnecessarily displacing men. 

Services of the Division of Women in Industry 
should be sought by employers to advise on best 
methods of introducing women, and the working 
conditions which should be established. 

Fourth. Older men should be more generally 
employed. They constitute a largely unused 
labor reserve. In the past they have been con- 
sidered superannuated at early ages. It is esti- 
mated that since the war began the maximum age 
of engaging men has advanced 10 to 12 years—that is, 
from about 38 to 50. It has been found that tasks 
can be graded for these workers according to their 
strength, and that work unsuitable for women, 
especially at night, can be performed by them. In 
many trades their experience is an asset which 
offsets less physical strength. Thus the produc- 
tive power of this large class now wasted, can be 
utilized. 

The needs of the country require the united 
efforts of all classes of workers, in accordance 
with their capacities; and to maintain the 
standards and conditions of labor set up by 
the government is, in the words of President Wilson, 


“indispensable to the nation’s full productive 
efficiency.” 
The United States census of 1910 re- 


ported that 8,000,000 women were employed 
in productive employment. Since then 
there are various reports to the effect that 
the number has increased to approximately 
11,000,000 or nearly one-third of the total 
number employed. To a certain extent 
women’s problems will have to receive 
special consideration because the employ- 
ment of women raises questions of impor- 
tance to the nation in its effects on the health 
of women, and, too, because the replace- 
ment of men by women will inevitably 
involve questions demanding particular at- 
tention. One of these big questions is 
equal pay for equal work. By the employ- 
ment of women we do not mean that in- 
dustrial standards should be lowered. It 
is impossible to consider the health of 
the nation unless we consider it in terms 
of wages. If we study the records of the 
Children’s Bureau, we find that in the Johns- 
town District, Pennsylvania, where the 
well-to-do live, the death rate is 50 per 
1,000 a year, while in the wards where the 
poorest paid workers live 271 children in 
each 1,000 die every year. Then, accord- 
ing to these figures, wages determine how 
long we shall live, what percentage of the 
children will live and, more important still, 
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the vitality of the children which are born 
and who do live. Wages, then, determine 
life itself. They determine the standards 
of citizenship and the standards of living 
for the great masses that live and labor, 
but in a large sense the problems of women’s 
labor can not be regarded as separate from 
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those of men, and the problems of both in 
regard to war industries can not be separated 
from the labor problem as a whole. Not 
one phase of this problem can be solved 
by itself alone, and to the solution of this 
question the whole government can well 
afford to devote its best energies. 





The Employment Manager 


By MEYER BLOOMFIELD 


(Readers of the American Federationist 
have read much of late about employment 
management, schools for training such men 
for various government departments, and 


‘many similar activities in this new field. 
The Editor has asked Mr. Bloomfield, who 
has been most active in this work, to write an 
article on the subject for this magazine.) 


of employment management, so 

called, the main idea underlying it is 
as old as the worker’s striving to keep alive 
his personality through his work. 

Ten years ago there was little or nothing 
in print on the subject of proper employ- 
ment methods by industrial establishments. 
Of course, there have been for years active 
efforts in behalf of public labor exchanges 
or employment offices, and for years criticism 
has been rife of the wasteful coming and go- 
ing of workers in and out of various shops. 
But there was little systematic effort from 
the side of industry itself to deal with this 
disease of “labor turn over,’”’ as we have 
now learned to call it. The fact is that 
it has taken these past ten years to con- 
vince the public that such intermittent em- 
ployment was a disease, or rather the 
symptom of something evil. 

In the past there was no attempt at a 
record of reasons why men quit work. If 
they threw up their jobs, the conventional 
explanation was, if there was any explana- 
tion at all, that ‘“‘men were restless,’’ or 
“unsuitable,” or some other plausible and 
uncritical phrase was used, and that settled 
the matter. 

Now nothing can be more serious to a 
breadwinner than quitting his employment. 
Only the gravest of causes will ever drive 
a man to so drastic a step. What are these 
causes? Whose business in the manage- 


, may be new in the field 


ment is it to know all about them and deal 
with the lessons which they teach? Work- 
men do not go to the president of a com- 
pany to point out to him why they find it 
impossible to stay. They quietly look 
around for the conditions which appeal to 
them, and management is no wiser and 
not placed in a position to make the needed 
changes. This is a picture of general 
conditions. 

Now take the methods of engaging men. 
Nothing hurts self-respecting men more 
than to be herded and coralled with many 
others and wait to be picked out by hurried 
foremen, as if they were slips in a lottery. 
They feel that the skill and the brawn 
which they have to contribute deserve more 
intelligent and humane discrimination. They 
know that blind, haphazard choosing does 
not give them a fair chance. Employ- 
ment becomes a mere gamble, and not a 
serious venture in cooperation. Both sides 
then, going at it, hit-or-miss, are sure to 
find the percentage of mistakes high. 
Neither side can find satisfaction except 
through sheer lucky accident. 

The truth is that employment is too 
serious and important a matter to be handled 
recklessly and with lack of intelligence. 
And the cost to industry as well as to the 
victims of such methods has been excessive. 

A remedy for this situation, a partial 
remedy at least, and one which enables 
men to approach employment as men, has 
been found in the idea of doing away with 
irresponsible “‘hiring and firing,’’ on the 
part of innumerable little bosses, and lifting 
employment work into a big function of 
management. Instead of allowing all sorts 
of subordinates to deal with applicants and 
work their will as to their retention in em- 
ployment, the enlightened manager be- 
lieves that the best brains and personalities 
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should alone be entrusted with such re- 
sponsibilities. Now this is not to say that 
in every case an employment department is 
in such hands, or that the right conception 
of employment prevails. But the encourag- 
ing fact is that there is a growing number of 
managers who are bringing about a change 
in their employment system, and trying 
to square their handling of this matter in 
accord with the spirit of this movement. 

Nothing is more significant of advance 
in industrial intelligence than the fact that 
universities like Rochester, Dartmouth, 
Pennsylvainia, and Harvard are giving 
‘special courses in this work to a picked 
group of men and women. The war has 
made enormous demands on trained men 
and women to handle the building up of a 
working force in various war-work estab- 
lishments. Ten years ago the suggestion 
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that one must be specially trained and fitted 
for such work mét with derision. Employ- 
ment was thouglt to be anybody’s job. 
Today this state of mind is practically gone. 
Where it still persists trouble is in store. 

To sum up, the basic idea of employ- 
ment management is, and this applies both 
to public and private enterprise, that the 
work-contact is one of the most precious 
contacts in a man’s life; that only trained 
and competent persons can be entrusted 
with handling the matters which fall within 
its scope; that the coming and going of 
workers in any establishment is a sign that 
something is radically wrong and needs cor- 
rection; and that executives who will not 
build up an employment system which 
satisfies the sense of self-respect and per- 
sonality in workers will have to give way to 
those who do. 





~ Labor’s Part in the War 


By E. M. Hoprms 
Assistant to the Secretary of War. 


HE principles for which this war is being 


fought are clear. If any of us had 

doubts at any time, it has become con- 
stantly more evident to us that there are 
involved in the war not only the rights 
of nations to live but that all we have com- 
prehended as individual rights would be en- 
dangered if we were to lose, or even to fail to 
win victory. Thus the conflict proves to 
be for the personal rights of every man, 
woman, and child, which are essential to 
freedom. 

The labor policy of the War Department is 
therefore founded on the strong belief 
that every right-minedd man and woman 
wishes to feel that his or her contribution 
bears directly upon the issue of the war. 
Under these circumstances participation 
has become a privilege rather than an obli- 
gation, and to no one does the opportunity 
exist more than to the man and woman 
upon whose capacity American industrial 
production depends. 

Wars were formerly won or lost’ on the 
basis of the outcomes of a series of battles. 
Only the soldier participated. Nations 
sent out their armies to fight much as the 
patronesses of medieval tournaments dele- 
gated their chosen knights to represent 


them in tests of arms. Little responsi- 
bility was accepted by the nations after 
the fighters had been delegated their mili- 
tary tasks. 

This great struggle, however, is not 
simply one of soldiers and battles, but is 
the matching of resources of every kind. 
The eventual result is being hastened or 
delayed by practically every move made by 
individual men and women in the land. 
The war is being waged by the testing of 
power against power, skill against skill, 
and resource against resource. 

The cooperative spirit and accomplish- 
ment of the workmen of America, therefore, 
is a force of incalculable importance. En- 
tirely aside from all economic questions, it 
resolves itself down to. these simple terms: 
that the more promptly our great resources 
and full productive capacity can be brought 
to bear upon the war the quicker Prus- 
sianism will be defeated and the less will 
be the cost in suffering and death to our 
neighbors, our brothers and our sons, 
who are assuming the hazards of the actual 
fighting in behalf of us all. 

We have all long been in agreement in 
our belief that the American workman had 
no peer in skill and intelligence among the 
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workmen of the world, and now the 
time is at hand in whith this faith must 
be vindicated. The fact that no doubt 
prevails on any side that it will be is the 
highest possible tribute to the intergrity 
of American labor. 

It is the host of workingmen of the country 
that stands as the great supporting force 
upon which the overseas fighting line must 
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lean; and it is the working men, perhaps, 
chiefly upon whom America builds its 
faith that the struggle shall be carried 
through to such a point that the spirit 
of autocracy shall be so quelled that it can 
not rise again, rather than simply subdued 
until such time as renewed strength and 
ambition shall give it courage again to at- 
tempt rule of the,world by force. 





How Labor Fought With Facts 


By CuHEsTerR M. WRIGHT 
Director of Publicity, American Alliance for Labor and Democracy 


UBLICITY has proved its worth in 
P a thousand ways, but seldom in a 

manner more valuable than in the 
throttling of pacifist propaganda among 
the working people of America. 

Publicity is merely the business of getting 
information to people. And publicity has 
been one of the big hammers used to nail 
pacifist propaganda into its coffin in order 
that it might have a proper burial. 

When America went into the war paci- 
fist propagandists were furiously busy. 
They knew that labor was going to be the 
key to a great part of American war effi- 
ciency. So they directed prodigious efforts 
to the task of creating enemy opinion in 
the ranks of labor by spreading misin- 
formation. 

American people loved peace. That was 
natural. And they loved fairness and 
honesty and their ideals. They did not 
want to see their ideals crushed. 

The German propaganda sought to con- 
vince them that their nation was fighting 
a cause that was wrong and that their na- 
tion was crushing the ideals for which it 
professed to fight. ,It was a vicious propa- 
ganda, but it did trap some supposedly 
intelligent persons. Notably, it trapped 
some so-called ‘‘intellectuals” for whom a 
great many working people had come to 
have a certain respect because these working 
people believed in their sincerity of purpose. 

Because the German propaganda was 
based on falsity, an active spreading of 
truth was the required antidote. 

To do that work the American Alliance 
for Labor and Democracy was brought 
into being, with Samuel Gompers as its 


president and Frank Morrison as its secre- 


Through its own channels the American 
Federation of Labor exercised its great 
power and influence constantly against 
the pacifist and pro-German propaganda. 
The Federation has been a tower of strength 
and a beacon of light to America, and espe- 
cially to American workers. It was the job 
of the Alliance to carry forth to all people 
the logic and truth of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its position in the 
war—to go into the highways and byways 
and argue out the case; to argue it out and 
to.fight it out. The Alliance was given 
this one specific job. It fought with facts— 
and it fought by spreading the facts. Get- 
ting the information to people—publicity— 
that was its work. 

The so-called People’s Council succumbed 
to facts. To facts the alleged Workmen’s 
Council owes its inglorious demise. It is 
because facts have been put into the po- 
session of working people everywhere in 
America that no successor to these ill- 
starred organizations has yet established 
itself, though more than one has tried. 

The Alliance has toured speakers, has 
organized local branchés, has printed litera- 
ture of its own and distributed it, has 
distributed literature published by the 
government, and has maintained for a 
year a news service designed especially for 
the Labor Press, dealing each week with 
nothing but the war, providing the Labor 
Press each week with facts and arguments 
about the war. 

The Alliance has been the American 
Federation of Labor’s weapon—its instru- 

















ment—for this particular job. The Feder- 
ation used this instrument just as a workman 
picks a particular tool for a certain job. 
It didn’t want pliers where a hammer was 
needed. That’s all the Alliance has been— 
an instrument in the service of labor. 
And the effectiveness of this instrument 
has been founded upon getting information 
to people. Because American organized 
labor determined at the outset to get in- 
formation to people constantly it has been 
bad going over rough roads for that small 
band of pacifists, pro-Germans and “intel- 
lectual”” misfits who formed at the begin- 
ning so strange a part of our republic. 
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Information has killed them. Information, 
the deadliest poison, German lies ever en- 
countered. 

The American Labor recipe for -killing a 
German lie is this: ‘‘ Pour upon each lie one 
drop of truth. Death and dissolution will 
take place immediately.” 

In olden wars there were no Information 
Brigades because in olden wars the people 
fought for rulers who didn’t want the peopl¢ 
to know anything about the reasons for 
wars. Democracy doesn't work that way, 
and so the spreading of information has come 
to be a part of war activity. There is no 
better proof that we really do have democ- 
racy. 





TO THE LABORING MAN 


By CLAupDE Pricaitr CHRISTOPHER 


“In union there is strength!” 


Inspiring words, yet potent equally 

To raze the noble edifice of human love, 

That time has built, far reaching, toward the skies, 
With bleeding hands, and human sacrifice, 


As to enhance, 
Or to advance, 
The welfare of a class. 


Unity, far heralded as power, 


Acclaimed deliverer of all mankind, 
What a traitor you can be if not 


Directed by a master mind. - 


Opposing giants have met, 


To match their strength, to wield their mighty power, 
The one a brute, conceived within the womb of Hate, 
Applauds his blood crazed hordes who desecrate 
Defenseless womanhood, and devastate. 


A welcome beast, 


At death’s mad feast. 


Here is strength, and one of union too, 
Abortive offspring, born of Lust and Greed, 
Spawn of blasphemy, requesting God 

To bless his brutal work. Take heed! 


O, Giant of Truth and Right, 


Who represents the brawn of working men, 
Awake! For Liberty kneels humbly at your feet, 
Acknowledging that you alone possess 

The strength to save her from a brite’s caress, 


Who would defame, 
Virtue’s fair name. 


Danger stalks disguised in subtle speech, 
Cajoling you to make unjust demands, 
Listen not to traitor tongues; you hold 


Existence in your work scarred hands. 





| EDITORIALS | o==%ws 


Labor Day, 1918, finds a peculiar need. Our Republic is well into the second 
year of the war. The allied forces for democratic 
sn pn Pan il freedom are winning steadily along the western front. 
No man’s land is steadily coming under the banners of 
those who fight to establish and maintain principles of freedom. 

The issues are such that none can remain neutral. Each is for freedom 
or for despotism. Because the opportunities and the protection of freedom 
are more necessary to workers for getting forward their interests and welfare, 
than to those who could secure privilege through position or wealth, the 
workers of the United States were among the first to see the war against 
Prussian autocracy as a world question, and to pledge support and service. 

The St. Paul Convention of the American Federation of Labor suggested 
that the celebration of the day dedicated to Labor should center upon service 
to the ideal for which America stands and chose as the slogan for that day— 
Win the War for Freedom. 

News of progress on the west front brings cheer to our hearts and 
strengthens our will to win. Our determination to accept nothing but a 
decisive victory for our cause, finds its justification in the purpose of our cause 
and the universality of its benefit. 

It is a very serious thing to ask men to give their lives for the deter- 
mination of a cause. But the ideal at stake is more than life—it is that 
which makes life worth while. 

While our young men are giving their lives on the fighting front, our men 
and women on the industrial front must steadily furnish the munitions and 
supplies that will enable that front to move forward irresistibly. Others 
must make ready to increase the ranks of workers or fighters, or take up the 
guns of the fallen. 

It is serious business that engages the world today. So serious that no 
unwarranted obstruction can be tolerated. 

The part Labor has in this work is primary. The war is largely a con- 
test between the tools and the tool makers of the countries involved. Labor 
makes and uses those tools in the factories, mines, mills, on the ships, back 
of the fighting lines and sometimes the tools even to the front line of battle. 

Labor’s indispensable service in the war is to work where needed and with- 
out unnecessary interference with production. 

There should be no failure to comply with demand for service unless 
the action can be justified upon fundamental principles of human free- 
dom. Any justified strike must be for the same cause for which our fellow- 
men are risking their lives on the firing line. 

Now that our western line is moving with such splendid effect upon the 
forces of Prussian autocracy, Labor must hold steady and concentrate 

(804) 
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all of its will and resources upon the task immediately ahead. We are 
winning the war for freedom—let us hold steady until the war is won. 

Let us be on the alert to see to it that while we are winning the war 
and when victory has been achieved that the triumph shall serve no other 
cause save that of human welfare and freedom. 

The end lies just ahead. Labor must do its share in reaching the goal 
as it will share in the new era into which the world is entering. 















The St. Paul Convention of the American Federation of Labor directed that 
STEPS during the sessions of the convention a conference be 
TOWARD held of delegates from all international unions and 
Democracy federated bodies primarily interested in organizing 
workers in the steel industries. Several conferences 
were held in St. Paul during which it was decided that a joint campaign 
should be inaugurated by the organizations of the workers in the steel and 
iron industries in which all national, state and central bodies interested 
should cooperate, the campaign to be under the direction of a committee of 
international presidents or their representatives. It was further arranged 
at these preliminary conferences that a meeting should be called for Chicago 
thirty days after the St. Paul Convention for the purpose of definitely 
formulating and launching the proposed campaign. 
In the Chicago conferences held on August 1 and 2, it was devided that 
a representative of the A. F. of L. should be chairman of the national com- 
mittee. The President of the A. F. of L. was selected for this office and 
W. Z. Foster was elected Secretary-Treasurer of the committee. The follow- 
ing persons were selected to constitute the national committee: 
Blacksmiths—Edward Tegtmeyer. 
Boiler Makers—M. A. Maher. 
Electrical Workers—E. J. Evans. 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—D. J. Davis. 
Machinists—W. Hannon. 
Mine, Mill and Smeltermen—Ed. Crough. 
Molders—J. F. Valentine. 
Quarrymen—F. W. Suitor. 
Seamen—A. Furuseth. 
Stationary Firemen—Jos. Morton. 
Steam Engineers—J. G. Hannahan. 
Structural Iron Workers—J. R. McMullen. 
Railway Carmen—W. Z. Foster. 
Plumbers and Steamfitters—F. Kennedy. 
Steam Shovel and Dredgemen—J. W. Tracy. 






























All organizations present decided to make a uniform contribution to 
the organization fund and instructed the Secretary-Treasurer to request 
those organizations not present to do likewise. The committee decided upon 
a uniform application blank and initiation fee of three dollars, one dollar 
of which should be turned over to the committee to be used exclusively 
as an organizing fund. The conference decided to begin the practical 
campaign by organizing local committees of the cooperating organizations 
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in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Bethlehem, Youngstown, Buffalo, 
Alabama, Minnesota, and as many other big steel centers as possible. 

On the day previous to ‘the holding of the Chicago conference the 
National War Labor Board reached its findings in the case of the machinists 
and the electrical workers versus the Bethlehem Steel Company. Under 
the terms of that award machinery for collective bargaining is provided and 
a stipulation for the election of a committee of workmen and also giving 
employes equal representation with the management on the local board of 
mediation and conciliation. It is further significant that a committee from 
the shops are to cooperate with an expert from the Ordnance Department 
and the plant management in revising piece-work ratings. The entire 
award is of such fundamental importance that we give it in its entirety: 

WasarncTon, D. C., July 31, 1918. 
NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD. 
Docket No. 22. 


MACHINISTS AND ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
vs. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY. 


FINDINGS 
The case of the Machinists and Electrical Workers vs. Bethlehem Steel Company 
is of unquestionable importance from the standpoint of the war. It appears beyond doubt 
that the dissatisfaction among the eniployes of the Company has had and is having a 


seriously detrimental effect upon the production of war materials absolutely necessary to 
the success of the American Expeditionary Forces. This was clearly developed in the 
testimony of the officials of the Ordnance Department. 

The main cause of the dissatisfaction is a bonus system so complicated and diffi- 
cult to understand that almost one-half of the time of the hearings was consumed in efforts 
to secure a clear idea of the system. The absence of any method of collective bargaining 
between the management and the employes is another serious cause of unrest, as is also 
the lack of a basic guaranteed minimum wage rate. 

After having carefully reviewed all the evidence in the case, the Board makes the 
followiug findings: 

1. Piece Rates, Bonus and Basic Hourly Rate—Machine shops. 


(a) That the bonus system now in operation should be entirely revised or eliminated; 
that piecework rates should be revised also, and that a designated, guaranteed minimum 
hourly wage rate be established in conformity with one of the scales now being applied 
by the War or Navy Department as most nearly fits the conditions in this particular 

(b) That any necessary revision of piecework rates shall be made by an expert 
in cooperation with the Ordnance Department, the plant management and a committee 
from the shops, such expert to be selected by the National War Labor Board and with the 
approval of the Secretary of War. 

(c) That the piece rates thus established shall not be reduced during the period of 
the war. 

2. Overtime.—That the principle of daily overtime should be compensated at the 
rate of time and a half and doublé time on Sundays and holidays. That in the fixing 
of piece rates provisions be made for overtime payment such as are now provided in the 
case of time workers. The application as to the definition of what days constitute holidays 
and the division of the weekly work periods can in the opinion of the Board be best settled 
by conference between committees hereinafter provided and the management of the plant. 

3. Committees —The right of the employes to bargain collectively is recognized 
by the National War Labor Board; therefore, the employes of the Bethlehem plant should 
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be guaranteed this right. The workers at the Bethlehem plant should use the same method 
of electing committees as is provided in the award of the National War Labor Board for the 
workers of the General Electric Company at Pittsfield. 

4. Employment of Women.—That on work ordinarily performed by men, women 
must be allowed equal pay for equal work and must not be allotted tasks disproportionate 
to their strength. 

5. Military Exemption—That the evidence relative to the complaints of the 
workers that foremen and other subordinate officials of the plant have made improper use 
of the Selective Draft Act shall be referred to the War Department for such action as may 
be warranted by the facts and the law. 

6. Electrical Workers.—The board finds in the case of the electrical workers that the 
following rates should be established: 

First class, sixty-seven_and one-half cents per hour. 

Second class, sixty-two and one-half cents per hour. 

Helpers, forty cents per hour. 

Overtime provisions should be the same as hereinbefore specified. 

7. Other Departments —That wages and working conditions of other departments 
and crafts shall be considered and adjusted by the committees provided for in paragraph 
“‘b” sub-section 1. 

8. Local Board.—That a local board of mediation and conciliation, consisting of 
six members, shall be established, three members of which shall be selected by the company 
and three by the employes, for the purpose of bringing about agreement on disputed 
issues not covered by this finding. In the event of the local board failing to bring about 
an agreement, the points at issue shall be referred to the National War Labor Board. The 
members of the local board shall be compensated for their services by the parties whom 
they represent. This board shall be presided over by a chairman who shall be selected 
by and represent the Secretary of War. . 

9. No Reductions.—The revision of wages or earnings provided for in this awar 
shal] in no case operate to reduce the wages or earnings of any employe. 

10. Discrimination ——The Examiner hereinafter provided for shall investigate the 
charges of discrimination, and shall report his conclusion with recommendations in each 
unsettled case to the National War Labor Board and to the Company. 

11. Examiner—The National War Labor Board shall detail an Examiner to 
supervise the application of this finding. The Examiner shall hear any differences arising 
between the parties in respect to this finding, and shall promptly render his decision, 
from which an appeal may be taken by either party to the National War Labor Board. 
Pending the appeal the decision of the Examiner shall be enforced. 

12. Duration.—This finding is to take effect August 1, 1918, and shall be effective 
for the duration of the war, except that either party may reopen the case before the board 
at periods of six month intervals for such adjustments as changed conditions may render 
necessary. . 

13. The board desires to point out to both parties to this controversy that the 
questions raised and for which the board has endeavored to find solution have largely to 
do with matters which will require a reasonable time to satisfactorily adjust, and that 
in view of the vital importance of the output of the Bethlehem Steel Company both sides 
should address themselves with patience and good spirit to finding fair and reasonable 


adjustments of the matters to which the board here directs attention. 
T. J. SAVAGE. 


W. O. OsBoRNE. 
Attest: 
W. Jetr Lauck, Secretary. 
Washington, July 31, 1918. 
The Bethlehem Steel Company as well as the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has steadfastly maintained its policy of autocratic management in 
all of its dealings with workers. That industrial policy belongs essentially 
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to the principles of autocracy against which the spirit of our people is opposed 
in industrial as well as political relations. 

The U. S. National War Labor Board was organized to bring into war 
production the spirit of democracy for which the Administration of the Re- 
public stands. The fundamental principles of the award of the board in the 
Bethlehem Steel Company case are democratic principles which aim to 
estabiish an industrial organization in which workers participate in determin- 
ing matters concerning their interests and welfare. The two influences con- 
verging upon the steel autocrats, one from the government, the other from 
the trade unions, will surely result in the coming of a new era into the iron 
and steel] industry of the country. These industries will no longer represent 
the spirit and the policies completely out of harmony with the ideals 
and best interests of our free people. The new regime will result in 
greater productivity, better workers, and better citizens. 





A report published by the British Ministry of Labor upon “‘ works committees’’ 

is of particularly timely interest. By works commit- 
LABOR tee the British mean a committee representative of 
net gp anrnnah ll all the work people in an establishment. In the report 
TION ESSENTIAL ; 

is traced the development of works committees previous 
to the war as well as the influence of war developments. Among the war 
influences which led to the establishment and development of works com- 
mittees are dilution, methods of remuneration necessary to meet the demand 
for increased output, questions of time keeping, welfare of workers, the 
administration of funds for helping dependents of workmen serving at the 
front, and other problems which necessitated collective action among the 
workmen. 

The works committees vary in organization and functions. Some are 
closely connected and almost identified with trade unions, others have no 
relation to the established labor movement. In some works there are com- 
mittees for skilled workers and others for unskilled and semi-skilled. The 
position of women workers is in many respects similar to that of the unskilled. 
In some industries they vote with the other workers for the members of the 
works committee selected from various departments and have representatives 
of their own on the committee. In other cases representation is given 
to women in the departments as such. In rare instances there is a separate 
committee to represent the interests of women workers. 

The British works committees have regular meetings with the manage- 
ment, thereby providing a regular occasion and time for taking up questions 
in their initial stages that might result in serious difficulties after they had 
become acute 

The main advantage that the report on works committees emphasizes, 
is that the principle of the open door is maintained by the management and 
the employes. Where individual workmen must bring their grievances to 
the management there is less likelihood of adjustment and the maintenance 
of general good-will and cooperation between all those in the industry. The 
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meaning of cooperation and good-will in terms of production has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in war experiences. The necessity for continuous 
production of war materials has led to the establishment of agencies facilitating 
this end in Great Britain as well as in the United States. 

That part of the report which deals with the relations between works 
committees and trade unions is of particular interest. The general question 
of the relation, and the relative weight in power, of works committees and 
the trade unions is one that will in all probability be gradually settled through 
experience and the actual working out of the various systems. In those 
industries in which the work is varied, the employes belong to a number of 
different unions. The responsibility of the works committee, which con- 
sists in some cases of representatives of various trade unions, has not yet 
been established with respect to the various organizations. 

The British report points out that unless the works committee is properly 
related to and protected by trade unions it can not hope, in certain establish- 
ments at least, to discuss questions before the management with that sense 
of freedom which is essential to the success of joint deliberations. Those 
active in works committees who have not the protection of the trade union 
organization have made complaints of victimization because of their activity. 
On the other hand trade unionists have alleged that certain employers are 
fostering works committees in order to destroy trade union influence in their 
establishments. 

The report ends with the following statement: 

‘‘In more than one works the summary of opinion on the works committee—and 
that not on one side only but on both—has been expressed in the phrase: ‘This is the best 
thing that has ever happened in the shop.’ Such a summary could not be given if experi- 
ence had not proved that a works committee was more than a piece of machinery and 
something different from the old methods of industrial conciliation. It means that a 
works committee is felt to be something vital and something new, something that 
enlists the workers in real participation, and something that offers fresh promise for 
the future.” 

This conclusion is of particular significance in view of the fact that one 
of the policies of the United States National War Labor Board is to establish 
shop committees in order that awards may be enforced. The term “shop com- 
mittee” as used by our War Labor Board is practically analogous to that 
of works committees. To establish a shop committee, the examiner for 
the War Labor Board hires a hall in the locality and provides facilities for 
a secret election in which all employes vote for representatives on the 
shop committee. The purpose of this plan is to bring into being machinery 
so that conditions may be maintained that will result in continuous pro- 
duction. 

Where the workers have been trained in collective action the shop com- 
mittee will quickly become an effective machine, but where the workers 
have not had the experience of collective bargaining or trade union activity 
the work of the shop committee is more difficult; particularly do these diffi- 
culties develop where unskilled workmen have lately been brought in to 
fill the places of the men highly skilled, or where women are replacing men. 
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In order to protect these workers as well as to assist the management in 
working out new problems in such a way that the best interests of all may be 
conserved and production maintained and increased when necessary, the 
shop committees must be made strong effective agencies. Trade unions 
should have an important part in accomplishing this purpose. 

In case of the Bethlehem steel plant where the award of the National 
War Labor Board will shortly go into effect, a shop committee is to be 
established. In Bethlehem where the workers have long been debarred from 
participation in directing or controlling conditions under which they were 
employed, there may be difficulties in the most effective use of their ballots 
by these workers only now industrially enfranchised. Through assistance 
from the outside the Bethlehem steel workers may be enabled to make their 
shop committee the nucleus of an industrial constitution that will result in 
just as thorough an organization of that side of production in this plant 
which concerns employes as has existed on the side of the management. 
A shop committee for the Bethlehem steel workers may mean the beginning 
of industrial freedom. 

The same benefits may be established for the workers in every other place 
where a shop committee is inaugurated; nor, is it necessary to wait for an 
award from the War Labor Board. Shop committees can be established 
through the initiative of the workers themselves. 

The report of the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor to the St. Paul Convention contains the following declaration which 
received due consideration and was unanimously adopted: 

Betterment for wage-earners under all circumstances depends upon the control they 
exercise through economic organization. Control brings with it responsibility. The 


right of workers to a share in the results of increasing production which makes possible their 
advancement and reproduction under proper conditions, means greater interest in increas- 


ing output. 
The Executive Council believes that in al] large permanent shops, a regular arrange- 


ment should be provided whereby: 
First, a committee of the workers would regularly meet with the shop management 


to confer over matters of production; and whereby: 
Second, such committee could carry, beyond the foreman and the superintendent, 


to the general manager or to the president, any important grievance which the workers 


may have with reference to wages, hours and conditions. 
It is fundamental for efficiency in production that the essentials of team work be 


understood and followed by all. There must be opportunity for intercourse and exchange 
of viewpoints between workers and managers. It is this machinery for solving industrial 


problems that is fundamental. 

Now is the time to make this constructive demand effective for the main- 
tenance and betterment of working conditions and for the more efficient 
industrial organization of our whole economic structure. The best develop- 
ments for war production ought to be utilized for the perfection of our 
permanent industrial structure. 





Save for victory! Buy War Savings Stamps regularly. They are 
little soldiers of the common good. 
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President Wilson’s appeal to the coal miners of America issued on August 
FULL 9, presents once more the viewpoint of the Administration 
SERVICE— on industry. This it does so forcefully and concisely that 
EVERYONE entirely aside from the specific purpose of the document it 
has a general purpose that gives to it a general value and a lasting interest. 

So completely does the President cover a field that is everywhere of the 
most intense interest, that the entire appeal to the coal miners is reproduced 


here: 

“The existing scarcity of coal is creating a grave danger, in fact, the most serious 
which confronts us, and calls for prompt and vigcrous action on the part of both operators 
and miners. Without an adequate supply our war programme will be retarded; the effective- 
ness of our fighting forces in France will be lessened; the lives of our soldiers will be 
unnecessarily endangered and their hardships increased, and there will be much suffering 
in many homes throughout the country during the coming winter. 

“T am well aware that your ranks have been seriously depleted by the draft, by 
voluntary enlistment and by the demands of other essential industries. This handicap 
can be overcome, however, and sufficient coal can be mined in spite of it, if every one 
connected with the industry, from the highest official to the youngest boy, will give his 
best work each day for the full number of work hours. 

“The operators must be zealous as never before to bring about the highest efficiency 
of management, to establish the best possible working conditions and to accord fair treat- 
ment to everybody, so that the opportunity to work at his best may be accorded every 
workman. ‘The miners should report for work every day, unless prevented by unavoidable 
causes, aad should not only stay in the mines the full time, but also see to it that they get 
out more coal than ever before. The other workers in and about the mines should work 
a3 regularly and faithfully, so that the work of the miner may not be retarded in any way. 
This will be especially necessary from this time forward, for your numbers may be further 
lessened by the draft, which will induct into the army your fair share of those not essentia 
to industry. 

“Those who are drafted but who are essential will be given deferred classification 
and it is their patriotic duty to accept it. And it is the patriotic duty of their friends and 
neighbors to hold them in high regard for doing so. The only worker who deserves the 
condemnation of his community is the one who fails to give his best in this crisis, not the 
one who accepts deferred classification and works regularly and diligently to increase the 
coal output. 

“A great task is to be performed. The operators and their staffs alone can not do 
it, nor can the mine workers alone do it; but both parties, working hand in hand with a 
grim determination to rid the country of its greatest obstacle to winning the war, can do it. 

“It is with full confidence that I call upon you to assume the burden of producing 
an ample supply of coal. You will, I am sure, accept this burden and will successfully 
carry it through, and in so doing you will be performing a service just as worthy as serv- 
ice in the trenches, and will win the applause and gratitude of the whole Nation.” 


Worthy of special attention by workers and employers alike, is that 
section of the statement in which the President calls upon operators ‘‘to be 
zealous as never before’ in bringing about efficiency of management and 
“‘the best possible working conditions so that the opportunity to work at his 
best may be accorded every workman.”” Upon that reasoning rests the whole 
question of national war production. In addressing the coal miners the 
President also has clearly and emphatically addressed the whole national 
community of employers and executives. And he has addressed them 
exactly as they have been addressed from the beginning by organized labor 
itself. 
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It is Labor’s belief that conditions of employment should be the best, 
not merely for the reasons that have always held good, but now for the 
added reason that only under those conditions that are nearest just can the 
essential volume of war-time production be had or expected. 

What certain types of employers may have considered matters of purely 
ethical or abstract interest in peace times now are put squarely upon a plane 
of essential efficiency in war-time management and put there by the President 
of the United States. That just working conditions produce the best 
results in output is not due to any lack of patriotic willingness of workers 
under less favorable conditions. A seed planted upon a rock is perfectly 
willing to grow—but it can not. That is all there is to it. The President 
himself points out that it is only with the establishment of ‘‘the best possible 
working conditions’’ and ‘‘fair treatment to everybody”’ that the workman 
can get his ‘‘opportunity to work at his best.” 

The stern tests of war have established as fundamental truths a great 
many things that organized labor has said for many years. And now 
that these truths are established, they will remain so. 

It is some time since the government took its stand with Labor for the 
basic eight-hour day. “The best possible working conditions’’ mean much 
more. Organized labor is fully conscious of the meaning of this war and the 
spirit of our people as a whole. It is in accord with that meaning and with 
that spirit. 

Moreover Labor holds that nc cons deration of self or selfish interest 
should be allowed to stand in the way ot the highest national effectiveness 
in carrying the war to a triumphant conclusion. On that premise it has been 
Labor’. constant stand thet it has a right to demand and get the best possible 
conditions under which 2 strive for its best war effort. It has a right not 
to be handicapped by employers who are not yet out of the shell of times 
that we have left far behind. It follows that employers who do insist upon 
trying to impose unfair nd unjust conditions upon workers are in a very 
direct and visible manner putting a bar in the way of America’s most 
effective conduct of the war. 

At the St. Pau: Convention, the American Federation of Labor set 
up as a test of conduct the proposition that neither workers nor employers 
should do anything that could not be justified to the men risking their 
lives on the firing une in France. The statement just issued by the President 
reinforces that proposition. 

As the President points out, we must have a nation working with one 
spirit for one end. Many who would wish to fight must remain to work. 
Democracy’s needs constitute our taskmaster. And it is Labor’s great 
anxiety that its own service be full to running over, effective to the last 
degree. To this end there are some employers who will need to read care- 
fully what the President has said to them in this latest appeal of his for united 
effort. 

President Wilson has laid down principles to which Labor fully agrees. 
because they were long ago laid down by Labor itself as the primary requisite 
in securing full strength war production. 
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One of the first problems arising out of war conditions was that of mobili- 

zation of workers. Production shifted to a war basis. 
caer tale The human element in industry adapted itself more 

slowly. In some localities and some industries there 
were workers out of employment. In others there was an urgent need of 
workers to enable production to expand. Due to the failure of Congress to 
appropriate the money which the Department of Labor asked for this 
purpose, there existed a situation which prevented full use of man power 
for urgent war production. 

There was no real labor shortage at the beginning of the war. That 
came with the enforcement of the military service law. 

To meet this acute labor problem, the President gave the Department 
of Labor from his special fund sufficient money to institute an adequate 
employment service. Later Congress voted an appropriation for that service. 
As the Administration decided that the Department of Labor should be the 
governmental agency for dealing with war labor problems, so the problem 
of labor adjustment for war production devolved upon the Employment 
Service. 

Central control over the employment agencies exists in the Federal 
Employment Service under the Director General, J. B. Densmore. For 
operating purposes, the country is divided into thirteen federal districts. 
each district in charge of the superintendent of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. There will be in each state, a state organization committee 
which will establish the state advisory board and the federal community 
labor boards. The State Federations of Labor and organizations of employers 
have been asked to appoint one representative each to assist the state director 
of the Employment Service to organize a state advisory board. These same 
representatives will act with the state director of the Public Service Reserve 
as an organization committee to inaugurate community labor boards. The 
work in the states composing the districts is in charge of a state director who 
has full control of the service within his state. Associated with the state 
director is a state advisory board composed of the director as chairman and 
two representatives of labor and two of management. If the state director 
of the Public Service Reserve is not also director of the Employment Serv- 
ice he shall be ex officio a member of the state advisory board. There 
are local community labor boards consisting of representatives of the United 
States Employment Service, and of employers and employes. These local 
boards have jurisdiction over the recruiting and distributing of labor in their 
respective localities. 

The Federal Service has made public its plan for supplying unskilled 
war workers, men and women. The plan has the approval of all producing 
departments of the government. A survey is being made to establish the 
needs of different war industries over workers. In order that each locality 
shall be protected and assured fair treatment, rules have been issued that 
workersJshall not be transported out of any community of the United 
StatesjEmployment Service without the approval of the state director; 
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nor shall labor be removed from one state to another without the approval 
of the United States Employment Service at Washington. In order that 
the Employment Service shall be in a position to estimate needs and sup- 
plies, every effort is being made to enable this service to have full charge of 
the movement of workers to communities or from state to state. 

All employers in war industries whose force exgeeds one hundred workers 
are asked to utilize the Employment Service in making all changes among 
employes. The regulation that unskilled labor shall be recruited through 
the United States Employment Service does not apply in the following five 
cases: 

1. Labor which is not directly or indirectly solicited. 

2. Labor for the railroads. 

3. Farm labor—to be recruited in accordance with existing arrange- 
ment with Department of Agriculture. 

4. Labor for non-war work. 

5. Labor for establishments whose maximum force does not exceed 
one hundred. 

After the labor survey has been made the aggregate demand for un- 
skilled labor in war work will be established. Each state will be then as- 
signed a quota representing the common labor to be drawn from among men 
engaged in non-war industries. These state quotas will be in turn distributed 
among localities. Within each locality employers in non-war work will be 
asked to distribute the required quotas among themselves. The purpose of 
the plan is to prevent localities from being drained of labor as well as to 
avoid unnecessary transportation of workers long distances. 

In executing this plan for supplying unskilled workers to war indus- 
tries, the Department of Labor can use no force. It relies upon active co- 
operation of workers—upon employers it can exert influence through control 
over supply of workers. The department announces it will first appeal to 
those workers to move from one locality to another, who are unmarried and 
without permanent ties. They can not be forced to comply—only an appeal 
made to patriotism and desire to serve. 

In order that the interests and welfare of workers may be properly safe- 
guarded, it is essential that workers see to it that able men represent them on 
the community labor boards. These representatives will be in the position 
to direct activities and to avert injuries to the best interests of workers. ‘The 
spirit of the proposed plan is one of cooperation. Let labor see to it that 
the Employment Service has support and assistance in achieving results 
beneficial to the workers, the nation, and our cause. 





If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


—Lieut.- Col. John McRae, 
who died while on duty in Flanders. 
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FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bookbinders 


Walter N. Reddick.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 166 locals and has a total membership of 
15,832, which is a net gain of 261 members over 
last month. We have had 15 deaths and as a re- 
sult thereof have expended $1,125. Several local 
unions have been granted increases during the 
month. State of employment is good and im 
proving. 


Carpenters and Joiners 


Frank Duffy.—A new local bas been organized 
in Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Canada, New Hamp- 
shire, Florida, Porto Rico, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky, North Carolina, Louisiana and 


Texas. We have had 238 deaths and as a result 
have expended $44,282.90. State of employment 
is good. 
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Carvers, Wood 


Frank Detlef —Our International Union has a 
membership of 1,072 including twenty-two local 
unions. We have had three deaths and expended 
$450 as a result thereof. Employment in our trade 
is rather dull and there are about two hundred un- 
employed. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


Leonard S. Rantz.—Our International Union is 
composed of ten local unions with a total member- 
ship of 200. This includes an increase of three 
members and a decrease of 6 drafted members 
during the past month. Our total membership 
of 200 has been granted 10 per cent increase in wages. 
Our local union in New York was out for one day 
for a 10 per cent increase in wages which was 
granted. This strike affected fifty-four members. 
State of employment is very good. 


Elevator Constructors 


Frank J. Schneider —Our organization is com- 
posed of 42 locals, which includes one new local 
formed in New Orleans, and has a total member- 
ship of 3,018. State of employment is good. 


Engineers, Beneficial Association, National Marine 


George A. Grubb.—Our international associa- 
tion is composed of sixty-five locals with a total 
membership of 11,440. State of employment is 
excellent. Improvements have been secured at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk and 
Savannah, and a general advance in wages has 
been secured on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and 
on sea-going shipping as well as sea-going tugs. 


Fire Fighters 

W. A. Smith—Our organization is composed of 
91 locals and has a total membership of 8,297; these 
figures include an increased membership of 310 and 
11 new locals. State of employment is fair. 


Laundry Workers 

Harry L. Morrison.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 88 locals and has a total membership of 
6,000; these figures include a net increase of 2 new 
locals and of 400 members. The new locals were 
formed in Port Arthur, Texas; Moberly, Missouri, 
and Vancouver, British Columbia. A strike has 
been in progress one week in Bloomington, Illinois, 
for recognition of the union and signing of union 
agreement and wage-scale and is still pending; 
101 union members are affected. State of em- 
ployment is good and improving. 





Mine Workers 
Wm. Green.—Our organization is composed of 
3,737 locals and has a total membership of 383,029, 
our Canadian comprising 7,317 of this amount. 
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Railway Mail Association 


W. M. Collins—Our organization is composed 
of 119 locals and has a total membership of 12,279 
which includes an increase of 94 members. We 
have had one death expending $4,000, and cared 
for 68 disabled members costing $6,930. Slight 
improvement in hours of labor has been gained 
affecting 10 per cent of the employes. Effective 
July 1, salary was increased $200 perannum. State 
of employment is fair. 


Tailors, Journeymen 


Thos. Sweeney—Our organization is composed 
of 271 locals and has a membership of 14,000. 
Five hundred and fifty-nine dollars and thirty-five 
cents have been expended for death benefits, and 
$1,615 for sick and disabled members. A strike 
has been in progress in Toledo, Ohio, for four weeks 
for increased wages and recognition of the union 
and is still pending. Thirty union members are 
affected. Employment is slacking, as this is the 
beginning of dull season. 


Telegraphers, Order of Railroad 


C. B. Rawlins.—Our organization has a total 
membership of 45,000. Improvement in wages, 
hours, and working conditions have been granted 
by Director General McAdoo. State of employ- 
ment is good. 


Transferrers, Steel Plate 


J. A. Mac Caskie.—Our organization is composed 
of 3 locals and has a total membership of 80. State 
of employment is good. 


Weavers, Wire 


Charles C. Bradley —Our International Union 
is composed of five locals with a total membership 
of 330. State of employment is good. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix.—C. E. Tracy: 

Clerks have applied for charter. One of our 
most prominent merchants called a meeting of his 
employes to tell them he would not tolerate their 
membership in the new local; despite opposition 
the new local is steadily growing. Employment 
is steady and many Mexicans are being brought 
into the state to handle the cotton crop. 


CALIFORNIA 


Richmond.—Fred W. Heckman: 

By taking the matter up with the city engineer 
common laborers gained an increase from $3.50 
to $4 per day. Employment is steady. All 
stores carry labelled good. 





‘@ro spread on bread always makes 
- ahit with the children, and 
as the practical housewife knows, that 
is only one of the many uses for this 


famous Syrup. 


For every cooking purpose where Syrup 
or pure sweetening is indicated KARO 
is always ready at a moment's notice. 


The Corn Products Cook-book contains 
many proven recipes; send for your 
copy—tree upon request. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


17 Battery Place NEW YORK 














San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Ship clerks who have recently organized received 
an increase of $1.50 per day without strike. Em- 
ployment is steady in the iron industry. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Laborers’ scale was increased to $4 for eight- 
hour day July 1. Employment is steady and all 
plants are going to capacity execpt planing mills 
and allied trades. July 13, Governor Stephens 
dedicated the Steel Workers’ Club. Six patriotic 
mass mettings were held in June. Merchants 
are inquiring where union made goods can be pur- 
chased. 

San Pedro.—J. I. Van Zandt: 

Half-holiday Saturday has been established in 
shipyards. Cannery workers have organized. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Santa Barbara.—W. B. Aldrich: 

By cessation of work on jobs not paying increase 
asked for and later by declaring strike, wages for 
carpenters were raised from 56} to 65 cents per 
hour, and all are now working. Employment is 
steady. 

Taft.— P. E. Gilmore: 

A few of the oil companies have given substantial 
increases in wages. Employment is steady. 

Visahia.—F. C. Hunt: 

Employment is steady in the building line, but 
there is not a great demand for common labor. 
Electrical workers have organized with a member- 
ship of 34. 

















COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Employment is steady in most lines except 
building. Street railway employes have secured 
an increase of 6 cents per hour without strike; 
carriage and wagon workers have secured an eight- 
hour day and 50 cents a day increase without strike. 
Cooks’ Local No. 18 secured an increase of 50 cents 
per day. The Union Label League is boosting 
all union labels and we have a paid man in the 
field. Local of Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes, “Dry Climate 
Division’’ No. 746, with 900 members, have been 
organized; also railroad laborers numbering 150 
have organized. 

Pueblo.—E. R. Walker: 

Street carmen of Denver have formed an organi- 
zation under the Amalgamated Association of Elec- 
tric Railway Employes of America. Industrial 
Commission’s award to packing house employes 
is as follows: from July 22 until December 1, 1918, 
the hours of employment shall be nine; after De- 
cember 1, eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. 
The wage to be the same as at present for the ten- 
hour day, except in the case of women employes, 
who are to receive an increase of 25 cents a day over 
their present wage until December 1, when an ad- 
ditional 25 cents a day will be given. Time and a 
quarter for the first two hours of overtime, time and 
one-half for overtime above two hours; double 
time for Sunday and holiday work. 


IDAHO 


Boise-—J. D. Brown: 

Nearly all local unions are affiliating with the 
State Federation. Many of our members are 
candidates for the legislature, and our State Fed- 
eration has a fine legislative program. Local of 
International Union of Hodcarriers, Building and 
Common Laborers has been organized with 35 
members. Employment is steady. 

Wallace.—H. O. Voss: 

Mine, mill and smeltermen have secured an in- 
crease in wages of 50 cents per day by agreement. 
Employment is steady, especially in the mining 
industry. The Central Labor Council has moved 
into a new location which is a great improvement 
over the old headquarters. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—Al. Towers: 

Although Foundry Employes’ Union No. 7, 
entered into an agreement last January for one 
year, they were able to have the contract reopened 
to write in a 10 per cent increase. Employment is 
steady in all lines. All stores carry union labelled 
goods. 

Gillespie—Wm. Willard: 

A new mine has been opened in this city which 
will be operated for city purposes only; this will 
be of great advantage to many workers who have 
to walk so far to the other mines to work. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Metropolis —E. A. Speckman: 

Employment is steady except for the carpenters. 
City Council adopted resolution to hire notbing 
but. organized labor. Stove mounters have or 
ganized. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


INDIANA 


Marion.—Frank Barr: 

The Marion labor councils beginning Labor Day 
will give a huge carnival to last a week. Funds will 
be placed in Liberty Bonds and after the war used 
to build the proposed local temple. It has been 
decided to give a war demonstration on Labor 
Day that will show convincingly that the unions 
are in the war and behind it with all their hearts. 


Terre Haute.—John Daily: 

Brewery workers received voluntary increase of 
$2 per week. Employment is steady. Acetone 
and alcohol workers have organized under the 
jurisdiction of United Brewery Workers; wheel 
works employes have organized under the juris- 
diction of mold shop employes. 


IOWA 


Mason City.— A. E. Hale: 

Unemployment exists for plumbers, plasterers, 
and bricklayers. Painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers have organized. 

Newton.— C. V. Bateham: 

Machinists have been on strike for three weeks 
and company refuses to meet committee. Em- 
ployment is steady. Retail clerks have organized. 

Ottumwa.—Frank Mahon: 

Machinists asked for an increase in wages, and 
an eight-hour day; their demand was refused and 
they went out on strike. One million dollars is to be 
spent on Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. Paul termi- 
nal. Retail clerks have organized, and Union 
Label Trades Department has been formed. 

Sioux City—lLa Vern Merriman: 

Building laborers have received a scale of 45 
cents per hour. Employment is steady. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—V. D. Roxbury: 

Carpenters, plumbers, plasterers, and painters 
have received more money with no time lost.y Em- 
ployment is steady, and eight hours prevails. 


Leavenworth.—Charles Hamlin: 

Teamsters increased their wages after a‘ strike 
of three weeks and wages of the laundry workers 
were increased after a lockout lasting two weeks. 
The mine known as number one of the Home 
Riverside Coal Company, which was destroyed by 
fire in 1914, is being reopened. 


MARYLAND 


Hagerstown.—Luther M. Brill: 

Employment is steady and all plants arefin- 
creasing ‘forces as fast as mechanics and helpers 
can be secured. Electricians and helpers on Western 
Maryland Railroad have organized. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Aitleboro—James H. Crowell: 
A general strike has been called.@Manufac- 
turers have refused to arbitrate through the State 
Board of Conciliation or the federal conciliator, 
to date. Union and non-union are out onjstrike 
and we are enrolling new members every day. 
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Worcester.—John L. Sullivan: 

Chamber of Commerce voluntarily granted 
newly formed local of store clerks closing hour of 
6 o'clock, including Saturday. A large addition 
is being made to a local arms plant which is to 
operate for the government. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson.—Charles Shulters: 

Factories having war contracts are evading the 
federal eight-hour law, stating that their contracts 
do not call for eight hours. Employment is fair. 

Kalamazoo.—Truxton Talbot: 

Large parchment paper mill is fully organized 
at the instance of the company; 87 employes joined 
local of papermakers. Employment is steady. 


MINNESOTA 


Cloquet.—R. H. Sawyer: 

Local No. 3, International Union of Timber 
Workers, has been organized. Timber workers 
and mill men were given an increase of 50 cents 
per day, the day they organized. Employment is 
steady. 

Sauk Rapids.—J. J. Robbers: 

Granite cutters received an increase of 10 cents 
per hour, thus raising scale to $4.80 per day; 
painters also received an increase of 5 cents per 
a augmenting scale to $4 perday. Employment 
is fair. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson.—I1. R. Gerrard: 

On June 24-25, seventy-three delegates met and 
formed a State Federation of Labor for the state 
of Mississippi. Skilled Jabor is about 60 per 
cent organized. 


MONTANA 


Billings.—Frank Lockwood: 

Teamsters have organized, and employment is 
steady. 

Glendive.—Walter J. Wright: 

Employment is steady in what little there is. 
Plumbers have organized. : 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.—H. H. Long: 

Employment is steady. Carmen have organized. 

Lincoln.—A. B. Woelhaf: 

July 1, plumbers increased their scale 12} cents 
per hour, thus augmenting their wage to $7 per 
eight-hour day. Capitol Beach (Amusement 
Park) is fair to organized labor; in contract for 
1919 all labor’s demands were met. 


Omaha.—Henry J. Beal: 

We have succeeded in having several small raises 
in pay granted. Employment is steady and men 
scarce. Work has been started on a million dollar 
meat packing plant. Street carmen are before 
Government Board at Kansas City trying to get 
a raise in pay and better hours. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord.—Charles J. French: 

Conditions here are flourshing, there is plenty 
of employment, and two local plants are working 
on government contracts. The purchase of union 
labelled goods is being continually urged. 

Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

Individual workers have secured an increase by 
asking for it, and better wages are being paid than 
ever before, especially the girls in the hosiery 
mills. A large hosiery mill is building an addi- 
tion 4 stories high with basement which will almost 
double the capacity; another local company has 
bought an unoccupied mill and with this addition 
it will be possible to increase their output. All 
union members are buying labelled goods. 

Portsmouth.—Herbert R. Thompson: 

Mechanics in Navy Yard are now thoroughly 
interested in the Metal Trades Cooperative store 
which is now open and doing a good business. 
Three shipyards in this vicinity are working night 
and day. U.S. government has taken over two 
hotels at Kittery Point, Maine, for housing Navy 
Yard employes at cost. A general drive is being 
made on all locals to arouse interest in the union 
label. 


NEW JERSEY 


Carlstadt.—William J. Reinhardt: 

The railroad shops at Kingsland are 100 per cent 
organized. Local unions of Carlstadt are buying 
War Savings Stamps and are standing loyally be- 
hind President Wilson. There is a tendency to- 
ward unemployment for painters and bricklayers 

Trenton.— Anthony Spair: 

Trenton trade unionists have built a model war- 
drive booth, which will fly flags, made by hand by 
the girls of the United Garment Workers’ Local 
No. 162, of the principal nations fighting for a 
better world to come. While the booth has been 
built mainly for the sale of Thrift Stamps and the 
distribution of literature issued by the United 
States Committee on Public Information, the 
Central Labor Union will gladly allow it to be used 
by any one having charge of war service work under 
the auspices of the government. There have been 
many improvements here which have been obtained 
mostly through agreements and organization. 
There is some unemployment in the potteries. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


The Dupont Filling plant in Tullytown, Penn- 
sylvania, is making a drain on the labor market; 
about one-third of the force of the Bristol ship- 
yards are from this city which is only about 9 
miles distant. During the past month, local unions 
of retail clerks and railroad employes have been 
formed. 


Vineland.—A. J. Dean: 

Carpenters have advanced their wages from 
50 cents to 623 cents per hour without strike. All 
trades are busy. Everything possible is being 
done for the union labels. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.— John J. Dillon: 

Coal handlers received voluntary increase of 
$2 per week which wil] make their wage scale $20 
a week; after conference team drivers received in- 
crease of $1; potash workers received increase of 
$2 without strike. Employment is steady. Our 
label department has committees visiting unions in 
behalf of the union label. 

Newburgh. —John Rothery: 

The union machinists are now working eight hours 
on government work; 225 men were on strike for 
one day but are now working under arbitration. 
Every union member in Newburgh has received 
an increase in wages during the last four months. 
A new shipyard has opened up just outside of the 
city limits; 200 boilermakers and shipbuilders 
have organized, and more are expected to join 
the union, as they are all anxious to organize. The 
yard has 1,800 workers of all kinds. 

North Tarrytown.—Andrew McElwain, Jr.: 

Teamsters secured increase of $1 per day. Un- 
employment exists in the building trades. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Salisbury.—Alonzo Rowe: 

Owing to the demand for labor. prices for un- 
skilled labor have advanced, but not in propor- 
tion to living expenses. This is a railroad center 
and all shops are rushed with work. 

Wilmington, G. H. Stone: 

There is plenty of work here and hours in general 
are eight. Shipyards are increasing their forces 
daily. During the past month sheet metal workers, 
painters and plumbers have organized. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—Peter Morgan: 

Railway employes affiliated with American 
Federation of Labor have all received an increase 
in wages tinder the new schedule ordered by Di- 
rector General McAdoo. Carpenters and painters 
have organized. Employment is steady. 


OHIO 


Akron.—G. H. Shaw: 

Teamsters secured raise in pay by strike of one 
week. The Bell Telephone men are out for a 
raise and recognition of union. Employment is 
steady in manufacturing plants, and labor is scarce. 
Bakers, butchers, and boilermakers are organizing. 


tiful. 


Akron.—Peter Smith: 

Ice handlers by organizing received shorter 
hours and increased wages. Employment is steady 
and there is a shortage of labor. Boilermakers 
have sent for charter. 

Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

All classes of labor are receiving good wages and 
working under fairly good conditions on account 
of demand for material for war purposes Mines 
and factories are working steadily, and new mines 
are constantly being opened on account of the big 
demand for coal; factories and shops are building 
new additions. Federal body of railroad shop workers 
has been organized in Cambridge, Ohio. 

Glouster.—Dan W. Wailace: 

Miners are working steadily and cars are plen- 
Retail Clerks secured half-holiday Tharsdays 
of each week during July and August. We havea 
Label Committee out in the interest of union labels. 
This city is 100 per cent organized and strictly a 
mining community. 

Lorain.—L. H. Batburst: 

Local company has posted notice of 10 per cent 
increase for August. Employment is steady and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation has started the 
building of 250 new houses for shipbuilders. Ship- 
yard painters have organized, and Boilermakers 
and Helpers’ Lodge has been formed in Akron, Ohio. 

Portsmouth.—James Jackman: 

Shoe cutters have organized. 
age of work in this vicinity. 

Wellsville—Frank, Smurthwaite: 

There is plenty of work at present; the potteries 
could employ much more help if it could be secured 
—workers of that craft are very scarce. 


OKLAHOMA 


Blackwell.—Neal Culley: 
Painters of Ponca City have organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. 


There is a short- 


OREGON 


Marshfield—Andrew Landles: 

Because of the organization a general improve- 
ment has been secured, wages increased and hours. 
Shortened in the shipyards. Everyone is working, 
even girls in the shipyards and sawmills; different 
branches of the lumbering industries have been 
opened up and all the previous existing branches 
have increased to capacity. The proven patriotism 
of organized labor of this vicinity is the reason for 
the acceptance of the unions as a necessary com- 
munal institution. Central Labor Council has 
been organized, and plumbers, cooks, waiters, 
laundry workers, and stationary engineers have 


organized. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Howard Ellis: 

Electrical workers are on strike for increased 
wage-scale. Employment is steady, and women 
are being employed in local machine shops. Al- 
lentown Buildings Trades have decided to elect a 
business agent. City employes have been granted 
17 per cent increase. 

Wilkes - Barre—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

Brewery workers, bottlers and drivers have 
received voluntary increase in wages of $3.50 per 
week. Employment in practically all trades is 
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steady. Keystone Cooperative Association has 
been formed in the state to promote the sale of 
labelled goods. 

Wilkes- Barre —David Williams: 

Employes of a pump company in Scranton re- 
ceived 15 per cent increase, the second 15 per cent 
advance since March 1, after a strike of one day. 
Other shops in Scranton have also given machinists 
the:same percentage of increase. Employment 
isjsteady and all branches of trade are needing 
men. Machinists, boilermakers, and carmen at 
Hazelton have organized. 

Wilkes - Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Squib makers, a local of High Explosives and 
Powder Workers received an increase and signed 
a wage-scale for seven months. Around 125 girls 
are affected. Tobacco workers increased from one 
to three and a half cents per hour. The local 
printers are busy preparing for the International 
Convention at Scranton, Pa., August 13, 1918. 
‘Women’s fifty-four-hour law has been passed. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport.—Marcus C. Papa: 

All unions have received increased wages, and 
the army draft has made it hard to secure workers. 
Barbers have had a new price scale go into effect 


June 1. 
TENNESSEE 


Jellico—Van Bittner. 

Improvements have been secured through several 
hundred miners becoming organized and brought 
under ‘Tennessee-Kentucky agreement. General 
organizing campaigns are being carried on, and 
several new label committees have been appointed. 
Ten locals have been organized, United Mine 
Workers of America, and one local of barbers. 

TEXAS 

Austin.—Joe Amstead: 

Painters received increase from $4.50 to $5.20 
per day, and the Stationary Engineers working for 
the city have been increased $10 a month. The 
service car drivers have organized. 

Cleburne. —W. H. Gramling: 

Cleburne is fitting up a Labor Temple equal to 
any other hall in the city and has one of the best 
Central Bodies in the state. Laundry workers, 
and railway clerks have organized. Employment 
is steady. 


Houston, R. L.. Johnson: 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen’s Union 
No. 103 went out on strike July 16, for eight-hour 
day, better working conditions and an increase 
in wages. Employment is steady, and all plants 
are increasing forces. Colored cement workers 
have organized. 

Strawn.—Henry DeBusk: 

Miners received an increase to 334% cents per 
ton. Employment is steady. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Federal Labor Union No. 15931, has a War 
Savings Stamp Society. Employment is steady. 

Wichita Falls —Jack Prather: 

Southwestern telephone operators (women) have 
secured an increase of 19 per cent. Employment 
is steady. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake-—A. E. Harvey: 

Fire Fighters through union secured increase of 
$20 per month and 12 additional hours off each 
week. Oil refinery employes are organizing and 
the company has raised wages 50 cents per day. 
Plans are being made for huge Labor Day Win the 
War celebration. 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News.—A. Goode: 

Hodcarriers of Norfolk received an increase from 
40 to 56} cents per hour through the action of the 
Building Trades Council.» Employment is steady. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—Alf. Solid: 

Employment is steady and forces are being in- 
creased in the shipyards. About 600 men have 
become union members during the past month. 

Tacoma.—A. I. Dickson; 7 

Timber workers at two local factories reduced 
their hours of labor from 10 to 8, and increased 
wages 30 per cent as the result of strike; through 
negotiations experienced laundry workers received 
an increase of 15 per cent; through the same channel 
night crews at the shipyard received 10 per cent 
increase. Employment is steady and garment 
factories and tailor shops are increasing forces. 
Through negotiations we are greatly improving 
the conditions of women workers. Agitation 
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for the union label is being carried on through 
central bodies and locals. Organized labor is 
growing at the rate of 2,000 per month. 
Tacoma.—H. Roy Harrison: 
Sixty-five city employes have organized. Employ- 
ment is steady and the shipyards are increasing 
forces. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg.—S. F. Guina: 

One of the local chemical companies is enlarging 
its plant. All plants are employing every man they 
can secure; women are working in glass plants and 
tin plate mill. 

Clarksburg —D. W. Hannis: 

Street carmen have received a small advance. 
Employment is steady and 500 coal miners are 
needed. The miners of this district have called 
their convention for the 25th of July to be heid at 
Fairmont, West Virginia. During the past month 
teamsters, chauffeurs, and firemen have organized 
and federal labor local has been formed. 

Fairmont.—W. M. Rogers: 

Employment is fair. Mine workers have or- 
ganized. 

Richwood.—Chas. T. Wilson: 

A local of the United Leather Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, and of the American Federation 
of Musicians have been organized. Employment 
is steady except in cases of unavoidable shut- 
downs. Insistent agitation is being made for the 
union label. 


WISCONSIN 


Antigo—Fred W Luebcke: 

Pea factory has started operations. in which 
mostly girls are employed. Employment is steady. 
Timber work:rs have organized. 

La Crosse.—R. G. Knutson: 

Molders’ Union No. 343 received an increase in 
wages from $3.25 per day to $4. Electrical workers’ 
strike has been settled, all demands granted, and 
wages increased from 40 cents to 45 cents per hour. 
july 1, street carmen received 2 cents per hour 
voluntary increase. Coopers’ Incal No. 85 re- 
ceived 84 cents per hour increase, augmenting scale 
to 50 cents per hour—agreement was signed for 
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one year expiring July 1, 1919. Brewers’ and 
bottlers’ unions obtained $1.50 per week voluntary 
increase in wages. Blacksmiths’ local has taken 
in 25 new members in the last thirty days. Rail- 
way clerks and station employes have organized. 


CANADA 


Montreal.—M. E. Alarie: 

Ammuntion and shipbuilding men are in demand 
and the firms are showing their preference for union 
labor. There is slight unemployment in the 
building trades. The City Council of Montreal 
has passed an order to prevent strikes of all kinds. 

Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan.—John S. Clark: 

rainmen received back pay from Januaryl, 
in accord with Director General McAdoo’s award. 
Painters’ scale has been advanced $3 per week. 
Employment is steady. 

Preston, Ontario.—Edgar Drage: 

Grand River Railway employes have organized. 
Employment is steady. 

Quebec.—J. M. Walsh: 

There is a new shipyard opening here which is 
under contract to build thirty-five ships. Also a 
'ocal company is under contract with the government 
for the manufacture of revolvers. Employment 
is steady ‘n the shipyards but unemployment 
exists in the Cigarmasc::’ and Shoemakers’ trades. 

St. John, New Brunswick—James C. Sugrue: 

Board of Arbitration under Industrial Disputes 
Act is investigating increased wage demand of 
street railwaymen. Teamsters and ship carpenters 
have organized. 

Sydney, Nova Scotia.—Patrick McE. Nicholson: 

During the month of June, steel workers of this 
district received increases in wages amounting 
from 10 to 15 per cent through negotiations. Em- 
ployment is steady. Retail clerks, and electrical 
workers have organized. 

Vancouver, British Columbia.—V. R. Midgley: 

Railway employes and electrical workers after 
a strike of 10 days, and bakers after strike of one 
month were granted practically all their demands. 
Employment is steady. Effective work is being 
accomplished for the union label by the bakers and 
garment workers. Policemen, jewelry workers 
laundry workers, and city hall staff have organized 
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